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ELLEN  DOUGLAS  PART  II 
THE  RIVERMAN 
ROSEDALE  OUTLAWS 
DESOTO  AT  RENA  LARA 
CANOEING  THE  BUFFALO 
GALLERY  GOURMET 


Make  sure  this  symbol 

is  on  the  home  you  build  or  buy 


your  new  home  carries  the  E3  symbof.  then 
you  are  assured  it  has  been  built  to 
energy-efficiency  standards. 

This  means  your  home  has: 

•  proper  insulation 

•  double  glazed  or  storm  windows 
nsulated  outside  doors 

•  proper  attic  ventilation 

•  insulated  or  inside  ductwork 

•  easy-on-energy  heat  pump 

For  more  information  about  the  E3  Home. 


1 


contact  your  MP&L  office. 


/Mississippi  power  &  light 

He/ping  Build  Mississippi 


MIDDLE     SOUTH 
UTILITIES   SYSTEM 


Serving  Greenville  and  Washington  County 

since  1907. 


ri  Commercial  National  Bank 

"^  Greenville/Leland,  Mississippi    Member  FDIC 

Branch  of  First  National  Bank  of  Jackson,  Mississippi 


The  old  railroad  depot 
has  come  to  life! 


bar  &  restaurant 

serving  lunch  Monday  thru  Friday 

serving  dinner  Monday  thru  Saturday 

on  Central  Avenue  at  the  Levee 

Greenville,  Mississippi 

telephone  601-322-7100 
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TO  THE 
EDITOR 


Congratulations  on  the  Summer 
issue  of  Delta  Scene.  The  general 
format  and  layout  were  most 
pleasing  and  the  editorial  content 
was  varied  and  interesting.  I 
particularly  enjoyed  James  Grey's 
story,  "The  Return  of  the  Painter" 
and  look  forward  to  more  articles  of 
this  caliber  in  the  Fall  issue. 

I  am  enclosing  a  check  for  a  gift 
subscription  to  my  brother,  Mr.  Jim 
Raines,  who  was  recently 
transferred  from  Clarksdale  to  a  new 
job  in  California.  I  am  sure  he  will 
want  to  keep  up  with  all  the 
happenings  of  his  native  Delta 
region. 

Once  again,  congratulations  and 
keep  up  the  good  work. 

Mrs.  Terry  Duell 
Greenville,  MS 


Enclosed  is  my  check  for  a  year's 
subscription  to  Delta  Scene.  I  am  a 
native  Deltan  employed  by  the 
National  Park  Service  and  want  to 
keep  abreast  of  Delta  events  and  its 
history  and  culture. 

Steve  Taylor 
Gatlinburg,  TN 


I  received  my  copies  of  the 
Summer  1979  issue  of  DELTA 
SCENE.  You  have  a  great  looking 
magazine  —  expertly  arranged  and 
fine  quality.  I  was  unaware  of  how 
little  poetry  you  use  and  so  feel 
quite  privileged  in  having  my  poem 
appear  as  the  sole  poem  in  this 
issue. 

I  am  in  the  midst  of  traveling 
these  days  and  not  submitting 
poems  until  I  settle  down  once 
again  with  a  proud  collection  of 
fresh  creations.  I  will  be  in  touch 
again  in  the  future  (hopefully,  not 
too  distant)  —  thank  you  for  your 
appreciation  of  my  poetry  and  my 
compliments  once  again  on  your 
fine  magazine. 

Sincerely, 
Tawnya  Ison 


I  have  just  authorized  my 
secretary  to  place  a  two  year 
subscription  to  Delta  Scene  for  my 
office.  I  recently  chanced  upon  a 
copy  during  a  business  trip  to 
Greenwood  and  was  so  impressed 
that  I  shared  it  with  friends  and 
neighbors.  Don't  be  surprised  if  you 
soon  receive  several  new 
subscriptions  from  the  Jackson  area. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  receiving 
my  first  issue  and  enjoying  Delta 
Scene  in  the  coming  years. 


Cliff  Baker 
Jackson,  MS 
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6         Calendar  of  Events 

The  who,  what,  when,  where  and  why  of  what's  happening  in  the  Delta 

8         An  Interview  with  Ellen  Douglas,  Part  II 

Rebecca  Hood-Adams  continues  her  conversation  with  Ms.  Douglas. 

12         The  Riverman 

Jim  Spencer  acquaints  us  with  a  vanished  breed  of  man 

16         Rosedale  Outlaws:  the  Good,  the  Bad  and  the  Ugly 

William  Sullivan  presents  us  with  some  colorful  characters  from  Rosedale's  past. 

18         DeSotoat  Rena  Lara 

Delma  Furniss  researches  this  oft  debated  controversy. 

20         Canoeing  the  Buffalo 

Noel  Workman  maps  out  the  pleasures  and  pitfalls  on  this  Arkansas  river. 

21         Gallery  Gourmet 

Rebecca  Hood-Adams  tempts  us  with  goodies  from  the  new  C&C,  Ltd. 


ABOUT  THE  COVER:  Fall  and  the  annual 
migration  of  Canada  geese  is  just  around  the 

corner  as  Fred  Rawlinson's  watercolor, 

Mississippi  Flyway,  reminds  us.  For  more  info 

see  inside  back  cover.  Reprinted  by  permission 

of  Waterfowler's  World. 
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CONCERTS,  DANCE  &  THEATRE 

October  6 

Doris  Watkins,  Piano-DSU  Faculty 
Lyndell  Watkins,  Piano-DSU  Faculty 
Sponsored  by  Delta  Kappa  Gamma 
Clarksdale,  MS 

October  11 

Doris  Watkins,  Piano-DSU  Faculty 
Lyndell  Watkins,  Piano-DSU  Faculty 
Sponsored  by  Federated  Music  Club 
Belzoni,  MS 

October  15 

Pops  Concert  of  music  from  Lerner 
and  Loewe  musicals,  featuring 
guest  soloists:  Alexandra  Hughes, 
Charles  Damsel  and  James  Justis, 
all  from  the  Julliard  Conservatory 
in  New  York.  Dr.  Sidney  McKay, 
Memphis  State  University,  will 
conduct. 
Greenville  High  School  Auditorium 

October  19-22 

Chorale  &  Singers,  Mozart  Requiem 
Confirm  specific  date  and  time 
through  DSU  Music  Department 

October  23 

The  Delta  Music  Association 
presents  the  Harvey  Pitter  Trip 
in  the  Greenville  High  School 
Auditorium 

October  25 

Faculty  Recital,  Barton  Cummings, 
tuba,  Zeigel  Auditorium  -8:00  p.m. 

October  30 

Faculty  Recital,  Rebecca  Zaieck, 
voice,  Zeigel  Auditorium  -8:00  p.m. 

November  8 

Percussion  Ensemble  Concert, 
Douglas  Wheeler,  Director,  Broom 
Auditorium  -8:00  p.m 

November  12 

Chamber  Singers,  Larry  G    Howes, 
conductor,  Delta  Room,  Ewing  Hall, 
Delta  State  University,  8:00  p.m. 


November  15 

Clarinet  Ensemble,  Dr.  James  Craig, 
Conductor,  Delta  Room,  Ewing 
Hall,  Delta  State  University, 
8:00  p.m. 

November  19 

Rodgers  &  Hammerstein's  South 
Pacific 

presented  by  the  Delta  Music 

Association. 

Greenville  High  School  Auditorium, 

8:00  p.m. 

December  2-3 

Opera  Performance  -  Amahl  &  The 
Night  Visitors,  Rebecca  Zaieck, 
Director,  Broom  Auditorium  -  Dec. 
2,  3:00  p.m.  -  Sunday;  Dec.  3,  8.00 
p.m.  -  Monday. 

December  3 

By  popular  request,  Julliard's  Peter 
Randall  will  return  to  Greenville  to 
conduct  an  All  String  Concert. 
Greenville  High  School  Auditorium 

Decembers 

The  Dallas  Ballet  will  present 

"The  Nutcracker". 

Broom  Auditorium,  8:00  p.m.,  Delta 

State  University. 

Co-sponsored  by  the  DSU  Special 

Programs  Committee  and  the 

Crosstie  Arts  Council 

December  6 
Honors  Recital 

Zeigel  Auditorium 

Zeigel  Hall,  Delta  State  University, 

8:00  p.m. 

December  8 
Feast  of  Carols 

Broom  Hall  Auditorium,  Delta  State 
University,  8:00  p.m. 


LECTURES  &  EXHIBITS 

September 

Paintings  by  Jane  Allen,  Carnegie 
Public  Library,  Clarksdale,  MS. 

September  16-October  26 

Dora  McHenry,  artist,  Cottonlandia 
Museum,  Greenwood,  MS 

October 

Paintings  by  Charles  Davis. 
Carnegie  Public  Library, 
Clarksdale,  MS 

October  4 

Lunch  with  Books  (noon) 
Carnegie  Public  Library, 
Clarksdale,  MS 

October  13-17 

The  Vicksburg  Art  Association 
presents  the  Adult  Fall  Show  in  the 
Firehouse  Gallery  on  Jackson  Street 

October  26-27 

The  Vicksburg  Art  Association 
presents  a  Special  Teacher's  Exhibit 
in  the  Firehouse  Gallery  on  Jackson 
Street 

November  1 

Lunch  with  Books  (noon),  Carnegie 
Public  Library,  Clarksdale,  MS. 

November  3-29 

The  Vicksburg  Art  Association 
presents  Lafayette  Ragsdale, 
watercolorist,  of  Memphis  in  the 
Attic  Gallery  on  1406  Washington 
Street 
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November  4-7 

The  Vicksburg  Art  Association 
presents  a  Children's  Art  Show  in 
the  Firehouse  Gallery  on  Jackson 
Street 

November  18  -  January  18 

Donna  Black,  sculptures  and 
paintings 

Cottonlandia  Museum, 
Greenwood,  MS 

November  24  -  December  24 

The  Vicksburg  Art  Association 
presents  Jennie  Johnson's  Georgia 
pottery  in  the  Attic  Gallery, 
1406  Washington  Street 

December 

Mississippi  Arts  Colony  Traveling 
Exhibit,  Carnegie  Public  Library, 
Clarksdale,  MS 

December  6 

Lunch  with  Books  (noon),  Carnegie, 
Public  Library,  Clarksdale,  MS. 


FESTIVALS  &  FLEA  MARKETS 

September  27  -  October  1 
Expo  1850.  Crafts,  entertainment, 
food,  exhibits,  Expo  River  Run  II, 
fishing  rodeo.  Admission, 
Adults-$2.00,  Students  6-16-51.00, 
Under  6  free.  Florewood  River 
Plantation,  Greenwood,  MS 

September  27-30 

The  Cottonlandia  Museum  will  be 
open  evenings  in  addition  to 
daytime  hours  during  EXPO  1850. 

October  6 

Gateway  to  the  Delta  Arts  and 
Crafts  Festival  will  be  held  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Mainstreet  Triangle 
in  Yazoo  City   In  addition  to  arts 
and  crafts,  there  will  be  films  for  the 
children  and  a  clown  will  be  on 
hand  for  their  entertainment   There 
will  also  be  bake  sales. 

October  11 

Fall  Canton  Flea  Market  Arts  and 
Crafts  Show  Will  be  held  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Madison  County 
Courthouse  in  the  center  of 
downtown  Canton,  MS.  Other 
exhibits  located  at  the  Old  Jail 
Museum  and  Grace  Episcopal 
Churchyard. 

October  13 

Deer  Creek  Arts  and  Crafts  Festival. 
Will  be  held  just  off  Highway  82 
along  South  Deer  Creek  Drive  by 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building 
and  Vo-Tech  Center. 


SPECIAL  EVENTS 

October  2 

Vicksburg  Junior  Auxiliary  Sugar 
Plum  Sale,  Firehouse  Gallery, 
Jackson  Street.  10:30  a.m.  -  2:30 
p.m.  Lunch  will  be  served. 

November  3-4 

Vicksburg  Chapter  of  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society  Fall  Show. 
Municipal  Auditorium,  Monroe 
Street. 

November  9-11 

Vicksburg  Council  of  Garden  Clubs 
presents  an  Antique  Show  by  Gene 
Bagwell  of  Florence,  MS. 
Municipal  Auditorium,  Monroe  St. 

December  8-9 

Old  Fashioned  Christmas  at 
Florewood  River  Plantation  in 
Greenwood,  MS.  Saturday  from 
9:30  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  and  Sunday 
from  1:00  p.m.  to  5:00  p.m. 
Admission  to  both  events  is  $2.00 
for  adults,  $1.00  for  students  and 
under  6  free. 

December  10 

Christmas  Floats  on  Deer  Creek. 
Santa  will  arrive  at  6:00  p.m.  and 
the  lights  on  the  floats  will  be 
turned  on  shortly  afterwards  and 
will  remain  on  until  New  Year's  Eve. 
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This  issue  we  present  the 
conclusion  of  the  two-part 
interview  between  Rebecca 
Hood-Adams  and  Greenville 
novelist  Ellen  Douglas.  Ms.  Douglas' 
new  novel  TKe  Rock  Cried  Out  was 
published  in  September  by  Harcourt 
Brace  jovanovich  and  was  chosen 
as  an  alternate  Book-of-the-Month 
Club  selection.  The  novel  is  set  in 
the  7960's  and  early  1970's  in  south 
Mississippi. 

Ellen  Douglas  has  gained  national 
critical  recognition  as  the  recipient 
of  a  Houghton  Mifflin  Fellowship 
and  a  nomination  for  the  National 
Book  Award.  In  this  interview, 
conducted  November  7,  1978,  she 


discusses  her  sense  of  place  as  a 
Southern  woman  writer. 

This  interview  is  an  excerpt  from 
Ms.  Hood-Adams  thesis  Women 
Writers,  Southern  Sisters.  She 
recently  received  a  Master's  degree 
in  English  from  Delta  State 
University. 


HOOD-ADAMS:  Are  there  certain 
stories  or  stock  characters  that  are 
typically  Southern?  In  this  article 
you  talk  about  Southern  lady  writers 
with  their  heroines  fainting  on  the 
veranda. 

DOUGLAS:  I  don't  know.  I  tend 
not  to  think  about  that  sort  of  thing 


very  much.  What  I  think  about  is 
my  own  work  and  not  that  sort  of 
thing.  What  I  was  really  talking 
about  there  was  trash.  I  read  a  lot  of 
trash  along  with  everything  else, 
and  then  promptly  forget  it.  But, 
you  know,  I  think  that,  too,  there 
are  certain  novels  which  one  thinks 
of  as  using  all  the  stock  Southern 
situations,  but  which  are  written  so 
that  they  are  terrific  books.  For 
example,  Stark  Young's  So  Red  the 
Rose  is  a  really  interesting  novel. 
He's  a  good  writer.  And  in  the  long 
run,  everything  is  stock.  There  are 
only  so  many  plots  or  characters, 
Southern  or  otherwise.  It  depends 
on  what  the  writer  does  with  what 
he  has. 

HOOD-ADAMS:  I  was  thinking  of 
the  Hattie  McDaniels  image  of  the 
Black  mammy  and  the  slattern 
share  cropper's  daughter.  They 
really  don't  have  a  place  in  your 
work  except  as... 

DOUGLAS:  I  write  about  the 
genteel  poor,  the  bourgeois.  I 
suppose  that  I've  heard  my  share  of 
pretentious  Southerners,  but  as 
soon  as  you  try  to  write  about  what 
you  think  is  real  instead  of  dreams, 
what  you  have  is  entirely  different 
from  those  stock  characters.  People 
who  tell  themselves  stories  about 
their  great-grandmothers  and  the 
balls  and  the  ball  gowns  live  in  a 
very  different  way,  and  their  lives 
are  interesting  for  other  reasons. 

HOOD-ADAMS:  In  looking  for 
truth  as  a  writer,  isn't  it  very  hard  to 
get  at  sometimes  because  things  are 
so  altered  by  time  and  perception 
and  memory?  You've  been  called  a 
moralist.  Are  there  certain 
fundamental  elements  of  truth  that 
you  think  have  to  be  present  in  a 
good  story? 

DOUGLAS:  Good  gracious! 

HOOD-ADAMS:  How's  that  for 
existential  baloney? 

DOUGLAS:  I  have  to  think  that 
the  predicament  of  the  major 
character  —  one  I  would  be 
interested  enough  in  to  write  about 
—  has  some  basic  meaning  for  the 
whole  society.  I'd  much  rather  be 
specific.  I  don't  like  to  make 
generalizations.  For  example,  the 
reason  I  was  interested  in  Nat  in 
Where  the  Dreams  Cross  was 
because  here  predicament 
projected  in  vivid  and  specific  and 
visual  ways  the  general 
predicament  of  women  of  my 
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generation  who  grew  up  in  the  way 
that  I  grew  up,  in  the  part  of  the 
country  that  I  lived  in.  But  it  was 
her  predicament.  I  see  her  as  a 
woman  of  intelligence,  humor, 
beauty,  courage,  and  enormous 
potential  who  was  crippled  and 
almost  —  but  not  quite  — 
destroyed  by  the  falsity  of  the 
society  in  which  she  lived.  Her 
individual  vitality  made  her  useful 
to  me  as  a  heroine.  Who  cares  in  a 
book  if  someone  is  destroyed  if 
they're  not  really  vital  or  attractive 
or  interesting?  But  she  interested 
me  because  she  represented  that 
predicament  in  a  way  that  was 
interesting  because  of  her 
intelligence  and  courage. 

HOOD-ADAMS:  That  was  the 
first  of  your  books  that  I  read.  A 
reviewer  copy  was  sent  to  the 
newspaper  where  I  was  working  as  a 
summer  replacement.  The  book  was 
particularly  interesting  to  me 
because  I  felt  like  Nat  and  had  some 
of  the  same  kinds  of  things  pushing 
at  her  that  were  pushing  at  me. 
There  weren't  a  lot  of  books  around 
at  that  particular  time  that  had 
heroines  presented  in  those  sort  of 
difficulties.  You've  said  that  "Where 
the  Dreams  Cross"  could  have  been 
a  feminist  novel  ten  years  before  its 
time.  Do  you  think  of  yourself  as  a 
feminist? 

DOUGLAS:  I  think  that  women, 
and  men  too  —  my  god,  some  men 
more  than  women  —  owe  an 
enormous  debt  to  the  feminist 
movement.  I've  benefited  from  it. 
I'm  political  in  the  sense  that  I  go 
and  vote  and  try  to  use  my 
influence  for  certain  political  issues 
or  candidates  whom  I  support.  I'm 
not  political  in  that  I  go  to 
consciousness-raising  meetings.  But 
in  some  ways  I  think  of  myself  as  a 
feminist. 

HOOD-ADAMS:  Have  you  ever 
felt  that  there  were  avenues  as  a 
writer  that  were  closed  to  you 
because  you  were  female? 

DOUGLAS:  No.  I  never  felt  that 
at  all.  I  think  that  writing  has  always 
been  a  field  accessible  to  women 
than  most.  It  certainly  was 
accessible  to  me.  I  was  encouraged 
in  it  by  my  Father,  as  well  as  by  my 
Mother  and  by  my  husband.  I 
always  felt  that  whatever  I  had  the 
brains  and  the  skill  and  the 
persistence  to  do,  there  was  no 
reason  why  I  could  not  do  it. 


HOOD-ADAMS:  I  wonder 
sometimes  if  that  isn't  more  typical 
of  Southern  women  than  the  ladies 
that  are  only  interested  in  party 
dresses.  For  example,  Miss  Lillian.  I 
wouldn't  necessarily  want  her  as  a 
mother-in-law,  but  she's 
unquestionably  a  strong  woman. 

DOUGLAS:  I  think  that  the  South 
has  been  poor  and  struggling,  and 
that  white  people  as  well  as  Black 
people  have  had  a  rougher  time  in 
the  South  than  in  many  parts  of  the 
country.  Women  have  had  to  turn 
their  hand  to  a  lot  of  things  in  the 
South,  and  the  ones  I  have  known 
have  tended  to  be  fairly  tough. 

HOOD-ADAMS:  It  is  difficult  for 
you  as  a  contemporary  woman 
writer  from  the  South  to  create 
under  the  shadow  of  Faulkner  that 
looms  so  large  over  Southern 
literature?  This  seems  to  be  the 
hallmark  critics  judge  one  by  if  one 
is  from  the  South.  Do  you  ever  feel 
this  as  a  constraint? 

DOUGLAS.  I  feel  that  I  was 
immensely  privileged  to  be  young 
and  beginning  to  write  in  Oxford 
when  Faulkner  was  writing  his  great 
novels.  That's  exceedingly  lucky.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  my  whole  world 
was  transformed.  Certainly  any 
writer  who  writes  in  the  generation 
following  Faulkner  (or  for  that 
matter  Proust  or  Mann,  there  were 
some  huge  writers  in  the  teens  and 
twenties  and  thirties  of  this 
century),  but  for  the  Southerner, 
you  would  have  to  feel  that 
enormous  presence.  And  like 
anyone  else  who  was  doing  any 
serious  writing  in  the  South  during 
that  period,  I  was  influenced  to  the 
extent  that  there  was  a  time  when  I 
really  couldn't  read  him.  Now  I  can 
read  him  and  enjoy  him.  But  I  can't 
possibly  compete  with  Faulkner. 

HOOD-ADAMS:  Did  you  meet 
Faulkner? 

DOUGLAS:  Yes.  I  didn't  meet  him 
when  I  was  in  school,  although  I 
saw  him  often  on  the  streets  of 
Oxford.  But  I've  met  him  several 
times  since  then.  My  husband  and 
Hodding  Carter  and  Ben  Wasson 
had  a  small  press  which  brought  out 
Notes  on  a  Horse  Theif,  eventually 
included  as  part  of  A  Fable. 

HOOD-ADAMS:  That  the  South 
supposedly  produces  more  writers 
per  capita  than  anywhere  else,  or  at 
least  claims  to,  is  this  a  helpful 
influence,  knowing  that  there  is  a 


Faulkner  living  in  the  town  where 
you  went  to  school?  Does  it  make  it 
seem  more  possible  to  write? 

DOUGLAS:  I  think  it  opened  up 
that  possibility  to  me,  just  like  the 
fact  that  my  Grandmother  had 
written  stories. 

HOOD-ADAMS:  You  write  about 
the  change  in  social  order.  Have 
you  seen  the  South  change  a  great 
deal  in  your  lifetime? 

DOUGLAS:  You  know,  Walker 
Percy  has  said  all  that  about  the 
New  South  better  than  I  could. 
Certainly  the  South  is  becoming 
more  and  more  like  the  rest  of  the 
country.  There  is  not  that  kind  of 
regional  unity  and  isolation  that 
was  true  in  my  Mother's  time  and 
even  in  my  own  The  Second  World 
War  just  transformed  the  South,  and 
after  that,  the  South  was  never  the 
same  isolated  region. 

HOOD-ADAMS:  Did  we  gain  or 
lose  as  this  sense  of  isolation  fell 
away? 

DOUGLAS:  I  don't  think  of 
change  in  those  terms,  gain  or  loss, 
exactly.  I'm  more  detached.  I'm 
looking  at  it  and  writing  about  it 
and  not  analyzing  it  so  much. ..how 
it  is  for  this  person  or  that  person 
Obviously  we've  gained  enormously 
from  the  civil  rights  legislation  and 
the  opening  up  of  schools  to  Black 
people  and  all  that.  That's  been  a 
huge  gain.  We're  not  as  poor  as  we 
once  were.  There  are  not  as  many 
people  hungry.  I  grew  up  in  a  really 
eccentric  society.  It  was  even  more 
isolated  and  more  set  off  than  the 
rest  of  the  South  because  it  was  a 
small  town  that  hadn't  changed 
much  in  a  hundred  years. 
Everybody  was  still  there.  My 
Mother's  family  and  my  Father's 
family  were  connected  over  the 
years  by  something  like  a  dozen 
inter-marriages.  So  that  all  that 
isolation  was  magnified  even  more 
for  me. 

HOOD-ADAMS:  I  know  that  for 
people  of  my  generation,  the  civil 
rights  legislation  and  the 
application  of  minimum  wage  and 
hour  to  farm  workers  within  a  few 
years  of  each  other  brought  about 
tremendous  changes. 

DOUGLAS:  Yes.  And  then  the 
invention  of  the  cotton  picker.  The 
wide-spread  use  of  the  cotton 
picker  was  what  revolutionized  the 
South,  this  part  of  the  South 
anyway.  All  those  things  came 
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together  in  a  period  of  time  that 
really  made  a  big  difference. 

HOOD-ADAMS:  Do  you  think 
Southerners  have  a  sense  of 
displacement  because  society  has 
changed  so  drastically? 

DOUGLAS:  I  think  at  first  I  was  a 
little  baffled  by  that  question 
because  the  habit  of  mind  of  a 
writer,  rather  than  someone  who 
just  lives  in  the  world  without 
writing  about  it  is. ..the  habit  of 
mind  of  a  writer  is  to  detach 
himself.  And  the  curse  of  his  life  is 
that  he  is  detached,  perhaps  from 
things  he  feels  most  strongly  about. 
You  can't  ever  get  away  from  that 
detachment.  So  that  the  writer  is 
always  displaced,  and  that's  his 
role.  If  he  weren't,  he  wouldn't  be  a 
very  good  writer.  But  I  don't  think  in 
terms  of  myself,  but  think  rather  in 
terms  of  someone  else,  then 
certainly  someone  of  my  Mother's 
generation  or  of  the  generation  ten 
years  older  than  I  am  would  feel 
terrible  displacement.  They  would 
be  baffled  by  the  world  as  it  now  is 
in  comparison  to  what  it  was  when 
they  were  small,  especially  if  they 
had  failed  in  a  material  way  or 
familial  way,  and  had  that  to  add  to 
their  view  of  the  world.  I  think  that 
Western  society  is  in  collapse,  and 
something  new  is  aborning.  I  don't 
know  what  the  hell  it  is.  And  so  I 
think  that  everybody  is  displaced. 

HOOD-ADAMS:  You've  been 
termed  a  moralist.  I  see  you  trying 
to  deal  with  love  and  guilt  and  sin 
and  responsibility,  especially  as  it 
applies  to  racial  situations.  When 
you  talk  about  society  in  collapse, 
do  you  view  yourself  as  a  moralist? 

DOUGLAS:  My  point  of 
reference  is  not  just  moral.  But  the 
structure  of  society,  whether  you 
view  it  as  good  or  bad,  is  crumbling. 
I  suppose  I'm  a  moralist  in  that  I 
find  it  difficult  to  imagine  writing  a 
good  novel  is  you  didn't  have  a 
sense  of  evil.  That  is,  I  think  people 
do  good  things  and  bad  things,  and 
that  they  do  make  moral  choices, 
maybe  if  only  to  choose  between 
what's  bad  and  what's  worse.  And 
that's  what  makes  good  novels.  If 
you're  thinking  of  a  world  in  which 
people  don't  make  moral  choices, 
you're  also  thinking  of  a  world  in 
which  it's  impossible  to  write  a 
good  novel,  I  believe. 

HOOD-ADAMS:  But  some 
contemporary  authors  would  hold 


that  there  are  no  absolute  values, 
only  a  vast  area  of  gray.  You  seem 
to  be  on  the  same  side  as  Faulkner 
with  his  human  heart  in  conflict 
with  itself.  Being  Presbyterian  is 
important  to  you? 

DOUGLAS:  Oh,  yes.  I  think  being 
anything  is  important.  Being  Jewish 
is  important  if  you're  a  Jew.  Being 
Black  is  important  if  you're  Black. 
And  being  Presbyterian  is  important 
because  that's  what  I  was. 

HOOD-ADAMS:  Your  novels  are 
set  in  Philippi  and  Hommochitto, 
supposedly  Greenville  and  Natchez. 

DOUGLAS:  Roughly. 

HOOD-ADAMS:  And  there  are 
connecting  links  between  the 
novels.  I  wondered,  particularly  in 
light  of  your  article  on  the 
importance  of  establishing  a  sense 
of  place,  if  you're  working  toward 
establishing  a  mythical  kingdom? 

DOUGLAS:  Not  at  all  in  the 
awesome  way  that  Faulkner  did  or 
in  the  way  Shelby  Foote  has.  No,  I 
use  those  two  towns  because  their 
geography  and  their  social  structure 
continue  to  be  useful  to  me.  But  I 
could  easily  in  the  next  novel 
decide  to  use  someplace  else.  Now 
it  would  have  to  be  somwhere  in  the 
South.  That's  what  I  know.  I 
couldn't  write  about  someplace  else 
unless  I  went  there  and  lived  for 
about  ten  years  and  absorbed  their 
system  of  living.  I'm  slow  and  it 
would  take  me  that  long  to  grasp 
things,  But  no,  I  don't  think  of 
myself  as  elaborating  any  such 
system  as  that.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  novel  I'm  working  on  right  now 
is  set  out  in  the  country  from 
Homochitto. 

HOOD-ADAMS:  How  do  you  feel 
about  the  South? 

DOUGLAS:  Oh  gosh!  How  do  you 
feel  about  the  universe? 

HOOD-ADAMS:  I  don't  see  the 
same  kind  of  love/hate  relationship 
with  the  South  in  your  work  that 
one  finds  in  Faulkner.  Or  the 
condemnation  of  certain  social 
situations. 

DOUGLAS:  I  think  that  for  the 
white  Southerner,  the  moral 
dilemma  and  the  weird  society 
structure  that  has  resulted  from 
living  in  a  society  with  a  large 
number  of  Black  people  whom  one 
is  attempting  to  keep  in 
subjection. ..this  terrible  thing  that 
we've  had  to  deal  with,  and  God 
knows  it's  more  terrible  for  the 


Blacks  to  have  had  to  deal  with  than 
for  the  whites. ..but  for  the  white 
Southern  writer,  in  spite  of  how 
terrible  it  was,  it  has  been 
immensely  fruitful.  If  there  is 
anything  to  say  about  why  there  are 
so  many  writers  in  the  South,  that 
must  be  one  of  the  major  reasons. 
Those  moral  complexities,  all  those 
ironies,  having  to  come  to  terms 
with  all  that.  Of  course,  there's  a 
love/hate  relationship.with  a 
society  in  which  so  many  terrible 
things  have  happened  in  the  past. 
But  it's  also  true  that  any  society 
would  have  terrible  things  to  come 
to  terms  with,  and  that  there  are 
always  human  dilemmas  and  that 
writers  use  them.  It  just  so  happens 
that  our  society  has  had  this 
particularly  intense  and  complex 
one,  and  that  it  has  been  useful  to 
us.  To  say  you  hate  the  South  or 
that  you  hate  India  is  ridiculous. 

HOOD-ADAMS:  Race  relations  is 
one  of  the  special  conditions  that 
has  helped  to  produce  so  many 
writers  in  the  South.  Can  you  think 
of  others? 

DOUGLAS:  Other  than  what  we 
touched  on  earlier  in  terms  of 
complex  family  relationships?  I 
think  the  stability  of  the  society  has 
had  an  effect  in  that  you  have  a  lot 
more  that  you  know  about  that 
stays  the  same,  and  you  can  look  at 
it  every  day.  I  don't  know  why 
writers  are  produced  at  one  time 
and  not  at  another  time. 

HOOD-ADAMS:  Do  you  think 
that  living  in  the  Bible  belt 
heightens  the  sense  of  evil  you  feel 
is  necessary  for  good  work? 

DOUGLAS:  Sure.  I  think  that 
evangelical  Christianity  is  a  huge 
factor  in  the  consciousness  of 
Southerners,  and  certainly  in  the 
consciousness  of  Southern  writers. 

HOOD-ADAMS:  It's  been  said 
that  because  we  do  live  in  this  Bible 
belt,  nearly  every  Southerner  has 
been  exposed  to  the  King  James 
version  of  the  Bible,  been  exposed 
to  good  language  and  been  asked  to 
think  about  moral  values. 

DOUGLAS:  Yes,  I  think  that's  had 
an  effect. 

HOOD-ADAMS:  There's  an  old 
joke  about  every  woman  in 
Greenville  having  a  novel  hidden 
under  the  bedstead. 

DOUGLAS:  Oh,  for  crying  out 
loud!  They  say  that  more  people 
write  novels  around  here  than  read 
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them,  and  I'm  willing  to  believe 
that. 

HOOD-ADAMS:  Walker  Percy 
claims  to  be  able  to  tell  within  the 
first  few  pages  whether  a  novel  was 
written  by  a  Southern  woman 
because  of  the  way  she  handles  the 
family.  Would  you  think  that  would 
be  true? 

DOUGLAS:  Yeah,  that's  probably 
true.  He's  sharp  as  a  tack. 

HOOD-ADAMS:  For  whatever 
combination  of  reasons,  there 
seems  to  be  a  Southern  renascence 
going  on.  Do  you  see  this 
happening? 

DOUGLAS:  Well,  I  think  we're 
making  a  lot  more  money  than  we 
used  to,  and  that  helps  a  lot  of 
people.  I  don't  know;  I  tend  to  stick 
to  my  own  work. 

HOOD-ADAMS:  So,  is  your  work 
going  to  be  Southern  ten  years  from 
now,  or  as  the  South  becomes  more 
like  the  rest  of  the  country,  will  you 
work  become  less  Southern  too? 
DOUGLAS:  I  don't  think  of  my 
work  as  Southern  in  those  terms. 
Again,  I  would  hope  that. ..although 
I  use  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the 
South  because  I  don't  know  the 
fauna  and  flora  of  other  places... I 
would  like  to  think  that  my  work  is 
accessible  to  human  beings,  as 
many  people  as  possible. 

HOOD-ADAMS:  If  you  had  three 
adjectives  with  which  to  describe 
yourself  —  Southern  woman,  writer 
—  how  would  you  rank  them  in 
terms  of  importance  to  your  life? 

DOUGLAS:  Certainly 
writer. ..well,  hell!  What  are  we 
talking  about?  Obviously,  it's  most 
important  to  me  that  I'm  female. 
You  know,  in  terms  of  what  my  life 
is.  Second,  that  I'm  a  writer.  Third, 
and  maybe  sixth  or  eighth,  that  I'm 
a  Southerner.  I  don't  think  it's  very 
important  that  I'm  a  Southerner. 

HOOD-ADAMS:  When  you  say 
that  female  is  most  important  in 
terms  of  what  your  life  is,  could  you 
expand  a  little  on  that? 

DOUGLAS:  I  would  absolutely  be 
somebody  else  if  I  were  a  man.  If  I 
weren't  a  writer,  I'd  still  be  me,  a 
female. 

HOOD-ADAMS:  I  see  what  you're 
saying.  You're  working  on  a  new 
novel.  What  are  your  plans  for  the 
future? 

DOUGLAS:  I'm  almost  through 
with  this  book.  So  I'm  hoping  it  will 
come  out  in  the  next  year. 


HOOD-ADAMS:  You  got  a  grant 
last  year? 

DOUGLAS:  Yes,  from  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts. 
It's  terminated  now. 

HOOD-ADAMS:  Those  types  of 
grants  are  important  in  warding  off 
the  types  of  silences  Ms.  Tillie 
Olsen  talks  about. 

DOUGLAS:  Yes,  it  gave  me  some 
time  that  I  needed.  Off  and  on  I 
teach  over  at  Northeast  Louisiana 
University.  I've  been  writer-in- 
residence  over  there  for  several 
terms.  The  grant  made  it  possible 
for  me  to  skip  a  year  and 
concentrate  on  this  book. 

HOOD-ADAMS:  When  you're 
teaching  creative  writing,  what  kind 
of  advice  do  you  give  these  young 
writers? 

DOUGLAS:  Read.  Most  of  them 
don't  ever  read  anything.  They  look 
at  T.V.  That's  my  first  piece  of 
advice.  Try  to  learn  how  to  write  an 
English  sentence  that  makes  sense. 
That's  second.  The  world  is  a 
concrete  reality.  Try  to  see  it  in 
terms  of  the  flesh.  Smell,  sight, 
sound. ..young  writers  tend  not  to 
realize  the  importance  of  the  senses 
to  the  writer. 

HOOD-ADAMS:  How  important 
is  discipline  to  the  writer? 

DOUGLAS:  Well,  I  revise  and 
revise  and  revise.  I  suppose 
discipline  is  important.  But  I  would 
put  it  another  way.  I  like  to  write.  I 
can't  imagine...!  mean  my  life 
would  be  empty  and  dull  if  I  didn't 
do  it.  It's  what  I  like  to  do  best,  even 
though  I  find  it  difficult  sometimes. 
So  in  a  sense,  discipline  is  not...  it's 
not  that  I'm  forcing  myself  to  do 
something  that  I  don't  want  to  do. 
But  I  think  that  to  sit  down  regularly 
and  write  is  essential.  And  that  the 
act  of  sitting  down  and  doing  it 
becomes  so  habitual  that  you're  lost 
if  you  don't  do  it.  Rewriting  is  to  me 
exceedingly  pleasurable.  I  like  to 
tinker  and  make  it  right.  That's  one 
of  the  most  interesting  things  about 
the  work  to  me.  I'm  not  like  those 
writers  who  sit  down  and  dictate  to 
a  secretary  and  then  send  it  off  to  a 
publisher  without  a  word  changed. 

HOOD-ADAMS:  Walker  Percy 
has  said  that  maybe  one  does  need 
inspiration  to  write,  but  first  you 
have  to  be  there,  sitting  in  that 
chair... 

DOUGLAS:  Thinking  about  what 
you're  doing... 


HOOD-ADAMS:  And  be 
receptive  when  the  inspiration  does 
come.  Why  are  Anna  and  Nat  and 
some  other  women  characters  in 
your  books  always  visiting,  but 
never  living  in  the  community? 

DOUGLAS:  Hum.  I  hadn't  even 
thought  about  it.  Of  course,  Nat  is  a 
perennial  visitor.  That's  her  life. 
She's  never  really  lived  anywhere. 

HOOD-ADAMS:  Anna  goes  back 
in  the  summers. 

DOUGLAS:  It's  probably  an 
accident  as  far  as  Anna  is 
concerned,  and  has  more  to  do  with 
my  life.  It  just  happened  that  I 
visited  my  Grandparents  often  in 
the  summer  as  a  child.  And  that  was 
at  hand  to  use.  But  I  suppose  it's 
also  true  that  detachment  from  the 
milieu  that  I  was  talking  about 
earlier  has  to  do  with  visiting. 

HOOD-ADAMS:  This  adds  to  the 
sense  of  objectivity.  These  women 
can  see  the  community  a  little 
clearer  than  if  they  lived  there. 

DOUGLAS:  Yes,  yes,  exactly. 

HOOD-ADAMS:  Finally,  I 
wondered  why  you  chose  to  use  a 
pen  name? 

DOUGLAS:  Well,  Ellen  was  my 
Grandmother's  name,  as  a  matter  of 
fact.  The  same  grandmother  that 
wrote  the  stories.  And  my  family  is 
Scottish.  My  name  is  Ayres,  which  is 
of  course  a  Scottish  name.  I  had 
thought  I  might  use  Bruce,  since  I 
was  fond  of  Robert  the  Bruce.  But 
there  was  already  a  writer  named 
Bruce,  so  I  couldn't  use  that.  I  used 
Douglas,  which  my  publisher 
suggested  to  me.  I  suppose  I  wanted 
to  detach  myself  from  my  work.  I 
had  three  small  children,  and  my 
life  as  a  private  person  seemed  to 
me  at  the  time  separate  from  my  life 
as  a  writer,  seemed  more  important. 

HOOD-ADAMS:  Are  they 
separate  people,  E  lien  Douglas  and 
Josephine  Haxton? 

DOUGLAS:  Hum. ..no,  I  suppose 
not.  Everybody  is  three  or  four 
people. 

Rececca  Hood-Adams  recently 
received  her  Master's  in  English 
from  Delta  State  University.  She 
earned  her  B.A.  in  journalism  from 
Memphis  State  University. 
Employed  at  Delta  State  University 
as  head  resident  of  a  women's 
dorm,  she  is  currently  at  work  on  a 
novel. 
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A  Complete  Short  Story  by  Jim  Spencer 
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f^e  came  drifting  down  the  river 
during  high  water  in  the  winter  of 
1922,  and  I  guess  he  liked  the  looks 
of  the  little  ridge  there  on  the  east 
bank,  because  he  tied  up  his 
houseboat  and  decided  to  stay.  He 
was  there  for  a  week  or  so  before 
anyone  found  out  about  it.  The 
ridge  that  caught  his  fancy  is  about 
five  miles  upriver  from  Ruffin's 
Point,  and  the  river  was  wild  and 
swift  that  winter.  And  since  we  were 
all  poor  folk  at  the  Point  and 
couldn't  afford  those  newfangled 
outboard  motors,  in  floodstage 
times  we  stuck  pretty  close  to 
home. 

I  don't  know  how  old  he'd  be 
today,  but  when  he  came  down  the 
river  that  winter  he  was  already  a 
middle-aged  man.  He  was  tall,  and 
despite  his  age  he  was  black-headed 
as  any  Indian  you  ever  saw. 
Weighing  in  at  two-ten  or  so,  he  was 
all  lean  meat.  With  him  he  brought 
a  Rhode  Island  Red  rooster  and 
three  hens,  two  black-and-tan 
hounds,  and  the  biggest,  yellowest, 
meanest-looking  damned  cat  I  ever 
laid  eyes  on.  All  of  them  were 
quartered  aboard  his  twelve  by 
twenty-five  houseboat,  which  was 
kind  of  rough-looking  but  was 
sturdy,  snug,  and  able  to  weather 
whatever  came  along.  The  whole 
affair  —  man,  animals  and  cabin  — 
rested  on  a  rough  cypress  platform 
floating  on  three  thirty-foot  sections 
of  the  size  cottonwood  they  cut  the 
last  of  a  long  time  ago. 

It  would  have  been  even  longer 
before  we  discovered  our  new 


settler,  but  Christmas  was  coming 
up  fast  and  Mama  had  put  in  her 
order  for  a  turkey  or  two  for  the 
holiday  meal.  And  since  my  Mama 
was  a  strong-willed  woman,  there 
wasn't  much  for  me  and  my  brother 
Russell  to  do  except  go  get  her  a 
turkey.  Russell  was  fifteen  and  I  was 
seventeen,  and  we  had  been  the 
men  of  the  family  since  1913,  when 
Papa  had  drowned  shell-diving  a 
half-mile  above  the  Point. 

There  weren't  as  many  turkeys 
back  then  as  there  are  now,  since 
game  management  was  pretty  much 
unheard  of  in  1922.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  coin,  there  weren't  near 
as  many  turkey  hunters,  either.  We 
had  a  pretty  good  chance  for  a  kill, 
especially  with  the  river  flooded  the 
way  it  was. 

We  set  out  from  Ruffin's  Point  at 
daylight  that  morning  and  headed 
upstream,  staying  in  the  flooded 
bottoms  to  keep  out  of  the  swiftest 
part  of  the  current.  Rather  than 
following  the  river's  serpentine 
bends,  we  cut  as  straight  as  we 
could  through  the  flooded  timber 
and  eliminated  more  than  two  miles 
of  rough  paddling.  Bunch  after 
bunch  of  fat,  acorn-fed  mallards  got 
up  in  front  of  us  as  we  ghosted 
through  the  flooded  woods,  but  we 
reluctantly  held  our  fire.  We  had 
turkeys  to  think  about  first,  and  we 
didn't  want  to  alert  them  with  a  lot 
of  unnecessary  gunfire.  And  for 
another  thing,  like  I've  already  told 
you,  we  were  poor  folks,  what 
unthinking  people  call  "river  rats" 
nowadays,  and  we  didn't  have  the 


money  to  be  slinging  high-priced 
shotgun  shells  at  ducks  unless  we 
could  be  assured  of  a  multiple  kills. 
This  usually  meant  shooting  into  a 
bunch  on  the  ground  or  on  the 
water.  Back  then  we  shot  game 
more  for  food  than  for  recreation. 

It  took  the  better  part  of  two 
hours'  steady  paddling  in  that  little 
cypress  sneak-boat  before  we 
neared  the  island  in  the  backwater  I 
had  in  mind.  About  a  quarter-mile 
from  the  island  we  slowed  down, 
quietened  our  approach  even  more, 
and  eased  slowly  toward  the  dry 
hogback  ridge.  I  was  in  the  bow,  so 
it  was  up  to  me  to  do  the  shooting. 
As  we  approached  the  island  I 
stopped  paddling  and  picked  up  the 
Model  97  Winchester  that  had 
belonged  to  Papa. 

Russell  altered  our  course  to 
parallel  the  island  at  a  range  of 
thirty  yards,  and  it  wasn't  long 
before  we  got  lucky.  I  spotted  a  big 
torn  still  on  his  roost  out  over  the 
backwater  almost  directly  in  front 
of  us.  They're  usually  smarter  now, 
but  back  then  a  turkey  would  often 
let  a  boat  get  right  under  him,  and 
that's  what  this  old  gentleman  did. 
He  never  flew,  and  when  I  busted 
him  with  a  load  of  2's  he  nearly  fell 
in  the  boat. 

Then  we  really  got  lucky,  because 
a  flock  of  unseen  birds  on  the  island 
took  off  in  alarm,  and  in  the 
confusion  two  of  them  flew  out 
over  us.  Russell  downed  one  and  I 
got  the  other,  both  "jakes,"  young 
toms  with  rudimentary  beards. 
When  we  finished  gathering  our 
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waterlogged  bag  we  had  quite  a  pile 
of  birds  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 

We  weren't  far  off  the  river,  so  we 
took  the  easy  way  home  by  getting 
out  in  the  main  channel  and  letting 
the  current  carry  us  along.  When  we 
rounded  the  bend  above  what  we 
used  to  call  Nolan's  Ridge,  my 
brother  Russell  and  I  became  the 
first  Ruffin's  Point  citizens  to  learn 
of  our  new  neighbor. 

7 

*y  he  camp  wasn't  much  to  see 
when  we  first  approached  it,  just  a 
common  old  houseboat  tied  up  in 
the  edge  of  the  timber  along  the 
river,  sort  of  tucked  in  behind  a  wall 
of  willows  to  be  out  of  the  current  a 
little.  A  thread  of  blue  smoke 
climbed  from  the  stovepipe  and 
surrendered  itself  to  the  December 
wind.  We  eased  over  to  the  east  side 
and  let  the  current  take  us 
alongside,  and  Russell  grabbed  the 
planking  as  we  drifted  past. 

"Hello!"  I  called.  "Anybody 
here?"  A  rooster  crowed  and  two 
hounds  set  up  a  clamor  inside  the 
cabin,  and  the  next  thing  I  knew  I 
was  looking  down  the  biggest 
damned  set  of  gun  barrels  I  had  ever 
seen. 

"Nobody  here  but  us  hound 
dogs,"  said  a  soft,  deep  voice  from 
the  other  end  of  the  gun,  but  for  the 
life  of  me  I  couldn't  tear  my  eyes 
away  from  the  muzzle  of  that 
double  barrel  to  see  who  the  voice 
belonged  to.  I  was  like  a  bird 
hypnotized  by  a  snake.  I  couldn't 
have  moved  if  somebody  had  set 
my  shirt  on  fire. 

"You  boys  just  set  easy,"  said  the 
voice.  "Keep  your  hands  where  I 
can  see  'em  and  tie  that  boat  up  real 
good,  and  one  at  a  time  come  up 
here  with  me."  We  complied  with 
nervous  prudence,  and  when  we 
were  both  standing  to  face  the  big 
man  he  addressed  us  again. 

"Now.  You  first,"  he  said, 
gesturing  in  my  direction  with  the 
gun  barrels  "What's  your  name?"  I 
told  him  quick.  He  waited  a  few 
seconds  as  if  digesting  this 
information,  then  asked  Russell  the 
same  question.  Russell  told  him  and 
the  conversation  appeared  to  be 
over  We  all  just  stood  there, 
nobody  saying  anything.  The  big 
black-headed  man  appeared  to  be 
lost  in  deep  thought 

I  don't  know  if  you've  ever  done 


any  of  it,  but  it's  hard  work  looking 
down  the  barrels  of  a  ten-guage, 
and  I  had  worked  up  a  pretty  good 
sweat.  Now,  standing  on  the  deck  of 
that  little  houseboat,  I  was  getting 
chilled  as  the  raw  wind  came 
whipping  down  the  river.  Russell 
was  in  even  worse  shape;  he 
was  wet  to  the  waist  from  wading  to 
retrieve  our  turkeys. 

We  must  have  looked  pretty 
woebegone,  because  after  a  few 
minutes  of  sizing  us  up  the  big 
fellow  lowered  the  gun  and  waved 
us  inside,  leaning  the  double  barrel 
against  the  side  of  the  cabin.  Not 
knowing  what  else  to  do,  we  went 
inside. 

"Set  down,"  our  host  said  gruffly, 
indicating  two  cane-bottomed 
chairs  at  a  small  table.  We  sat,  and 
he  poured  three  mugs  of  steaming 
coffee  from  a  blackened  pot  on  a 
combination  heating 
stove-cookstove  in  one  corner.  He 
began  to  talk  as  we  gratefully 
sipped  the  strong  black  stuff. 

"You  ain't  the  law,"  he 
pronounced,  gazing  at  us  over  the 
rim  of  his  mug.  "For  one  thing, 
you're  too  young,  but  mainly  you 
wouldn't  have  come  at  me  so  wide 
open  if  you  were  looking  for  me.  I'd 
of  had  you  killed  ten  times  before 
you  ever  laid  a  hand  on  my  boat." 

Another  sudden  chill  went 
through  me  and  I  gulped  a  mouthful 
of  coffee,  nearly  burning  the  lining 
out  of  my  mouth  in  the  process.  Our 
interrogator  must  have  noticed  the 
pain  and  consternation  in  my  eyes, 
because  he  spoke  again,  this  time 
with  a  twist  to  the  side  of  his  mouth 
that  we  took  for  a  grin. 

"Easy,  boy.  I  said  I  could  have.  I 
didn't  say  I  would  have.  And  if  you 
don't  quit  pouring  that  coffee  down 
your  throat  like  that  you're  going  to 
cauterize  your  innards  and  save 
somebody  the  trouble  of  killing 
you. 

"Now.  Finish  your  coffee  slow 
and  easy,  and  we'll  talk  a  little  so  I 
can  find  out  a  little  more  about  you, 
and  then  you  can  go  on  your  way 
before  your  people  start  to  get 
worried." 

Relaxed  and  relieved  now,  Russell 
and  I  jabbered  away  like  two 
jaybirds  in  a  mulberry  tree.  As  I 
remember  it  now,  we  two  did  all  the 
talking  while  our  host  listened 
attentively  to  everything  we  knew 
about  our  little  piece  of  the  world 


and  the  people  in  it. 

When  we  rose  to  go  some  time 
later  our  new  friend  and  his  dogs 
watched  us  get  in  our  boat  and  cast 
off,  and  we  were  ten  feet  away 
downriver  when  it  occurred  to  me 
to  give  him  one  of  our  turkeys.  So 
we  paddled  back  and  gave  him  the 
tenderest-looking  jake,  and 
although  he  protested  some  we 
could  tell  he  was  powerful  pleased. 
We  shoved  off  again  and  waved  as 
he  and  his  dogs  stood  watching  us 
drift  away  southward.  We  were 
almost  out  of  earshot  when  a 
thought  occurred  to  me  and  I  sang 
out,  "Hey,  what's  your  name?" 

His  answer  came  back  faint  but 
discernable  on  the  frigid  winter 
wind,  just  before  we  rounded  the 
bend  and  lost  sight  of  the 
houseboat:  "Call  me  John." 

John  remained  an  enigma  to  the 
residents  of  Ruffin's  Point  for  a  long 
time.  Nobody  ever  found  out  what 
he  was  on  the  dodge  for,  if  indeed 
he  even  was,  but  he  apparently  had 
no  intention  to  leave.  For  quite  a 
spell  his  position  in  the  area  was 
that  of  an  outsider  looking  in,  but  if 
that  fact  ever  bothered  him  he 
never  let  on. 


Wu 


hat  do  I  care  about  what  folks 
think  or  how  they  treat  me?"  he 
would  reply  when  Russell  or  I  asked 
him  about  it.  "I  know  who  I  am  and 
what  I  can  do  and  what  I  can't  do." 
Russell  and  I  had  been  his  friends 
since  that  first  day,  of  course,  and 
on  that  account  Mama  had  come  to 
know  him.  John  ate  at  our  house 
several  times  when  he  had  reason  to 
come  to  the  Point,  and  every  time 
he  came  he'd  bring  a  mess  of  ducks 
or  a  big  flathead  catfish  or  a  bucket 
of  muscadine  grapes  or  whatever 
was  in  season  at  the  time.  And  every 
time  Mama  knew  that  Russell  or  I 
were  going  that  far  up  the  river 
she'd  bake  up  a  pie  or  a  skillet  of 
cornbread  or  something  for  us  to 
take  along  to  her  friend  John.  There 
was  quite  a  bit  of  gossip  and 
speculation  about  John  and  my 
Mama  among  the  other  folks,  but  as 
far  as  I  know  romance  never 
entered  into  it.  They  remained  fast 
friends  till  the  day  John  died,  and 
nobody  poor-mouthed  John  when 
Mama  was  around  after  two  or  three 
people  made  that  mistake  and  got  a 
good  dose  of  her  peppery  tongue. 
Still,  though,  John's  background 
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remained  a  mystery  until  his  death, 
even  to  us  Webbs. 

The  other  river  people  finally  got 
around  to  accepting  John,  but  I 
don't  much  think  our  example  did 
much  to  break  the  ice.  The  biggest 
reason  for  his  eventual  acceptance 
was  the  inescapable  fact  that  he 
was  so  obviously  a  riverman.  John 
found  his  own  fishing  and  shelling 
spots  without  crowding  anyone  else 
or  encroaching  in  any  way,  and 
right  from  the  start  his  catches 
ranked  with  the  best.  He  never 
lifted  another  man's  lines  or  nets, 
and  he  lent  a  willing  hand  wherever 
one  was  needed.  He  was  the  sort  of 
man  who  makes  a  good  neighbor, 
and  after  a  while  people  began  to 
realize  it. 

V*ven  though  John  was  friendly  to 
the  others,  Russell  and  I  remained 
his  best  friends.  As  we  turned  from 
boys  to  men  and  married  and 
started  our  families  he  was  always 
there  when  we  needed  him, 
whether  it  was  to  help  slip  another 
empty  drum  under  a  listing  boat 
dock  or  make  up  a  new  trammel 
net. 

"Uncle  John"  he  became  to 
Russell's  and  my  kids,  and  though 
they  grew  up  in  the  years  of  "The 
Great  Depression"  they  never  knew 
they  were  underpriveleged.  Fact  is, 
that  fancy  term  hadn't  been  thought 
up  yet,  and  anyway,  they  weren't. 
Underpriveleged,  that  is.  They  had  a 
school  to  go  to,  and  friends  to  play 
with,  and  plenty  to  eat,  and  the 
prettiest  river  in  the  world  to  call 
their  own.  But  most  of  all  they  had 
Uncle  John,  and  to  all  the  kids  at 
Ruffin's  Point  he  was  Santa  Claus 
and  the  tooth  fairy  and  the  Easter 
bunny  all  rolled  up  into  one.  He  was 
generous  and  loving  yet  stern  and 
demanding,  and  the  Point  children 
were  on  their  best  behavior  around 
Uncle  John 

And  so  we  weathered  the  lean 
years  better  than  most  of  the  folks 
in  the  country.  We  didn't  have 
much  money,  true  enough.  But  hell, 
we  didn't  need  much  money.  Some 
flour,  salt,  pepper,  and  coal  oil,  plus 
a  few  shotgun  shells,  were  all  we 
needed  from  the  outside  world.  The 
river  and  the  bottoms  provided  the 
rest. 

The  worst  of  it  was  over  by  the 
spring  of  1937.  FDR's  alphabet  soup 
of  job-creating  agencies  had 


tunneled  enough  money  past  the 
cream-skimmers  to  put  the  country 
back  on  its  feet  again,  and  we  were 
looking  forward  to  the  time  when 
we  could  have  an  extra  dollar  or  two 
for  foolishness  now  and  then. 
Niggerhead  and  elephantear  mussel 
shells  were  bringing  the  unheard-of 
price  of  forty  dollars  a  ton,  and  a 
competent  diver-and-pump- 
operator  team,  if  they  were  on  a 
good  shell  run,  could  harvest  a  ton 
and  a  half  of  shells  a  day  if  they 
kept  after  it.  And  with  two  divers 
and  one  pump  operator,  which  was 
how  Russell,  John  and  I  were 
working,  that  figure  could  be 
doubled. 

We  were  working  a  good  series  of 
shell  runs  off  a  bluff  bank  a  mile 
downriver  from  John's  houseboat 
One  day  we'd  gather  shells  and  the 
next  day  we'd  cook  them  out  at 
John's  place,  boiling  and  steaming 
the  shells  in  a  homemade  cooking 
vat  to  separate  the  meat  from  the 
shells. 

We  were  making  good  money 
and  people  around  Ruffin's  Point 
knew  it.  They  also  knew  John  set 
little  store  by  banks  and  refused  to 
put  his  money  in  one.  Two  more 
things  were  common  knowledge: 
John  never  carried  any  money  on 
him  except  on  his  weekly  visit  to 
Turner's  Store  there  at  the  Point, 
and  he  was  away  from  his 
houseboat  for  much  of  the  average 
day.  Rumor  had  it  that  John  buried 
his  money  around  his  houseboat 
someplace. 


^^t  happened  on  the  tenth  day  of 
August,  1937. 

We  had  been  shelling  for  an  hour 
that  morning  and  I  had  just  come 
up  for  my  thirty-minute  shift  of 
operating  the  handle  of  the  air 
pump  and  hauling  burlap  bags  of 
shells  topside.  I  was  pumping 
smoothly  and  steadily,  forcing 
life-sustaining  air  through  the  two 
hoses  down  into  the  heavy, 
homemade  diving  helmets  under 
which  sat  John  and  Russell  fifteen 
feet  below  the  surface,  blindly 
groping  over  the  mud  flat  for  the  big 
mussels  and  stuffing  them  into 
burlap  bags. 

John's  houseboat  was  barely  out 
of  sight  around  a  gentle  bend  from 
where  we  were  shelling,  and  I  could 
hear  John's  two  roosters  cussing  one 


another  as  plam  as  if  they  were  in 
the  boat  with  me.  John  had  five 
dogs  at  that  time,  four 
black-and-tans  descended  from  his 
original  pair  and  a  patently 
unfriendly  Catahoula  named  Rascal 
that  kept  watch  over  the  place. 

I  heard  Rascal's  deep  booming 
voice  open  up  first,  to  be  joined 
immediately  by  the  yodels  of  the 
rest  of  the  pack.  Then  the  shooting 
started,  six  or  seven  shots,  some  of 
which  were  too  close  together  to 
have  been  fired  from  a  single  gun 
When  the  shooting  was  finished 
there  wasn't  any  more  barking. 

I  let  go  of  the  pump  handle  and 
grabbed  the  two  hoses  trailing  over 
the  side  of  the  shelling  boat,  braced 
my  feet  on  the  gunwale,  and  hauled 
back  as  hard  as  I  could  on  the 
hoses,  dragging  my  two  shelling 
partners  several  feel  across  the 
muddy  bottom  in  our  emergency 
signal  to  get  to  the  top,  fast. 

It  took  only  seconds  for  them  to 
unstrap  themselves  from  the  clumsy 
diving  rigs  and  surface  beside  the 
boat,  and  as  they  did  a  single  final 
gun  report  from  the  vicinity  of 
John's  houseboat  echoed  its  way 
downriver  to  us. 

I  held  up  a  finger  for  silence  as 
they  looked  at  me  with  questions 
forming  on  their  lips.  Both  of  them 
crawled  silently  over  the  side  of  the 
boat  and  squatted  wordlessly 
waiting  for  my  explanation,  looking 
for  all  the  world  like  a  pair  of 
Cherokees  —  bare-chested  and 
deeply  tanned,  their  black  hair 
streaming  water,  solemn 
expressions  on  both  their  faces.  For 
two  full  minutes  we  sat  there 
listening,  but  there  were  no  further 
sounds  from  upriver.  Even  the 
roosters  had  quit  bickering. 

There  wasn't  an  easy  way  for  me 
to  say  it,  so  I  just  bailed  in.  "John,  I 
think  somebody  just  killed  your 
dogs,"  I  whispered.  Sounds  carry  a 
long  way  over  the  water,  and  I 
didn't  want  whoever  was  at  the 
camp  to  know  we  were  nearby. 

^^he  big  man's  only  visible 
reaction  was  a  sudden  dart  of  his 
eyes  past  me  upriver  in  the 
direction  of  his  houseboat.  I  quickly 
related  the  sounds  I  had  just  heard, 
and  when  I  was  finished  John 

continued  on  page  22 
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ROSEDALE 
OUTLAWS 


Folklore  is  the  knowledge  and 
sometimes  wisdom  of  how  people 
live  and  how  people  should  live.  It 
is  passed  on  from  person  to  person 
and  from  generation  to  generation 
in  an  oral  tradition.  The  folklorist 
tries  to  record  such  knowledge  or 
wisdom  because  he  fears  that  it  will 
be  lost.  Fear  of  such  a  loss  has  been 
around  a  long  time.  Catholic 
monks,  for  example,  wrote  down 
the  Beowulf  poem  in  the  tenth 
century  because  they  feared  it 
might  be  lost  during  the  occupation 
of  England  by  the  Germanic  tribes 
from  the  North.  Robert  Burton's 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  in 
seventeenth-century  England, 
Bishop  Percy's  Reliques  of  Ancient 
English  Poetry  and  Burns's 
collection  of  Scottish  folksongs,  in 
the  eighteenth-century  England,  are 
other  prime  examples  of  folklorists' 
efforts  to  prevent  such  loss. 

In  our  future  shock  century  of 
rapid  change  and  epidemic 
mobility,  fears  of  losing  an  oral 
tradition  seem  better  grounded  than 
ever.  The  folklorist  feels  a  sense  of 
urgency  about  his  work,  but  he 
realizes  that  in  recording  folklore  he 
runs  the  risk,  probability  even,  of 
perverting  the  oral  tradition  as  he 
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sifts  his  material  through  his  own 
value  system  and  perspective.  He 
knows  that  he  may  distort  his 
material  as  much  as  did  the  monks 
when  they  cast  a  Christian  coloring 
upon  the  pagan  Beowulf  poem.  As  a 
folklorist,  I  know  there  is  a  good 
chance  of  my  destroying  the  very 
thing  I  want  to  preserve. 

Ask  historians  about  Rosedale, 
Mississippi,  and  they  will  tell  you 
Rosedale  is  famous  for  its  fishing 
industry,  its  timber  industry,  and  its 
statesmen,  the  Sillerses,  W.  B. 
Roberts,  Charles  Scott,  a  serious 
candidate  for  Governor  in  1907,  and 
John  Pearson,  for  examples.  Ask 
common  folk,  though,  about 
Rosedale  and  they  will  tell  you 
Rosedale  is  famous  for  its 
individualists  —  individualists  I 
shall  refer  to  as  outlaws  —  to  the 
good,  the  bad,  and  the  ugly. 
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The  good  outlaws  were  those  who 
have  become  idealized  as  folk 
heroes  because  they  embodied  the 
independence,  aspirations, 
appetites  and  biases  of  the  folk 
whose  lives  and  livelihoods  have 


by  William  Sullivan 

always  been  determined  by  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
The  earliest  of  these  good  outlaws 
turned  heroes  is  no  hero  —  but  a 
heroine,  called  the  Big  Island 
Queen.  She  was  prominent  in  the 
timber  industry,  which  flourished  in 
and  around  Rosedale  between  1890 
and  1920.  Between  1910  and  1920 
the  Big  Island  Queen,  a  six  foot 
blond  Irish  woman,  was  cutting 
timbers  and  floating  them 
downriver  to  Greenville.  Working 
from  the  boat  called  The 
Cottonwood  Queen,  the  Big  Island 
Queen  made  a  name  for  herself  as  a 
hard  worker  and  a  hard  driver.  One 
of  her  several  husbands,  Erwin 
Gilliam,  was  driven  so  hard  by  the 
Big  Island  Queen  that  he  left  her 
after  just  thirty  days. 

The  Queen's  work  was  called  boll 
weeviling  —  cutting  timber  where  it 
could  be  found  without  regard  to 
who  might  own  the  timber.  The  best 
timber  could  be  found  on  or  near 
Big  Island,  Arkansas,  and  could 
most  easily  be  removed  in  high 
water  periods  of  the  year.  Boll 
weevils  were  sometimes  called 
timber  thieves,  but,  as  a  retired  boll 
weevil  told  me,  they  weren't  really 
thieves;  they  were  just  cutting  the 


timber  before  northern  lumber 
companies  could  arrange  to  buy  it 
at  nickel  and  dime  prices  from 
federal  officials  and  politicians. 

A  tough  person  working  in  a 
man's  world,  she  had  a  reputation 
for  never  backing  down.  A  boll 
weevil's  worst  enemy  before  the 
nineteen-twenties  and  the 
encroachments  of  the  big-time 
lumber  men  with  their  unlimited 
resources  and  cheaply  acquired 
leases  was  another  boll  weevil. 
Some  boll  weevils  by-passed  the 
hard  work  of  felling  the  timbers  and 
preferred  to  concern  themselves 
only  with  floating  timbers  to  the 
mill.  The  Big  Island  Queen  was 
towing  seventy-five  to  a  hundred 
logs  past  the  lower  end  of  White 
River  when  she  was  ambushed  by 
seven  such  lowdown  boll  weevils. 
The  Big  Island  Queen  worked  two 
men,  one  of  them  always  one  of  her 
several  husbands.  She  gave  her  two 
men  loaded  shotguns,  took  one 
herself,  and  ploughed  right  through 
the  ambush,  leaving  two  dead  and 
five  forever  reformed. 

Another  boll  weevil  who  belongs 
in  the  good  outlaw  category  was 
Perry  Martin.  The  boll  weevil 
profession  was  destroyed  by  big 
lumber  companies  by  1920.  But  by 
then  a  new  profession  grew  up 
around  Big  Island.  In  the  twenties 
class-A  corn  whiskey  was  worth 
about  $25  a  gallon  although  by  the 
early  thirties  the  price  had  fallen  to 
as  little  as  $1  a  gallon.  So,  in  the 
early  twenties  Perry  Martin  left  off 
boll  weeviling  for  moonshining. 

Martin's  moonshine  gained  him  a 
national  reputation  among 
consumers.  As  one  informant  told 
me,  "People  who  weren't  even 
whiskey  drinkers  drank  P.M.  when 
they  could."  I  have  been  told  that 
even  today  moonshine  sold  in  New 
Orleans  sometimes  sports  the  Perry 
Martin  label,  the  label  that  used  to 
signify  the  very  best.  When  a 
Rosedale  native  made  a  purchase  in 
a  Pittsburgh  drugstore  a  few  years 
ago,  the  proprietor  recognized  his 
accent  and  asked  what  part  of  the 
deep  South  he  came  from.  To  the 
man's  answer  the  proprietor  replied, 
"I  know  Rosedale  well.  I  bought 
moonshine  whiskey  from  Perry 
Martin  and  others  there  in  Rosedale 
by  the  boxcar-load  during  the 
depression."  A  Cleveland  resident 
said  that  while  he  was  a  soldier 


stationed  near  New  York  City  in  the 
1940's  he  found  P.M.  in  all  the 
higher  class  bars. 

Naturally,  the  reputation  of  P.M. 
was  greatest  in  the  local 
community.  Martin's  son  Myron 
reports  that  he  had  Mississippi 
Highway  Patrol  escorts  when  he 
delivered  kegs  of  P.M.  to  Jackson 
for  gubernatorial  inaugural  balls.  A 
man  in  Rosedale  remembered  P.M. 
as  "so  smooth  but  so  strong  it  would 
make  a  little  rabbit  walk  right  up 
and  spit  in  a  bulldog's  face." 

Perry  Martin,  at  ninety,  ran  his  last 
batch  of  moonshine  in  the  summer 
of  1967,  just  a  year  before  he 
suffered  a  fatal  stroke.  He  was 
raided  and  fined,  his  still  destroyed. 
He  had  made  only  one  run  on  his 
new  still;  in  that  moment  of 
frustration  he  abandoned  the  trade 
which  had  made  him  famous. 

1PEB  ®&W 

Bad  outlaws  were  those  who 
violated  not  the  law  but  human 
dignity.  They  were  mean.  Examples 
of  the  bad  outlaw  abound  in  oral 
traditions.  One  such  was  L.  L. 
Weissinger,  editor  of  the  Bolivar 
County  Review,  who  shot  and  killed 
Charles  M.  Hull,  editor  of  the 
Bolivar  County  Democrat,  in  the 
streets  of  Rosedale.  Eye  witness 
accounts  of  the  murder  publisher 
in  the  Democrat  give  more  attention 
to  the  wicked  appearance  of 
Weissinger  —  his  black  handlebar 
mustache,  his  one  off  eye,  his 
resemblance  to  Judas  Iscariot  and 
Barabas  —  than  to  details  of  the  act 
of  violence.  Another  example  of  the 
bad  outlaw  is  the  man  who 
achieved  local  notoriety  for  having 
traded  his  wife  for  a 
double-barreled  shotgun.  Still 
another  bad  outlaw  was  known  as 
Big  Jack  who  regularly  beat  his  wife 
between  two  and  three  each 
morning,  kept  his  daughter's  head 
bald  by  pulling  her  hair,  took  away 
dew  berries  picked  by  little  black 
children.  Big  Jack's  murder  at 
Terrene  Landing  was  universally 
approved,  even  applauded;  the 
killer  who  ambushed  him  became  a 
hero  in  the  good  outlaw  tradition. 

BT3B  ©©n^r 

The  last  and  worst  category  of 


outlaws  was  the  ugly.  They  violated 
human  dignity  and  threatened  the 
local  way  of  life.  These  outlaws 
ranged  from  revenuers  to  snitchers 
to  the  gangs  who  operated  from 
hideouts  on  the  islands  formed  by 
the  White,  Arkansas,  and 
Mississippi  Rivers.  The  following  is 
an  anonymous  account  of  one  of 
the  ugly  outlaws  —  Milford  Coe  — 
taken  from  the  WPA  Writer's 
Project. 

Milford  Coe  was  once  overseer  of 
the  Egypt  Plantation.  At  the 

continued 
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The  River  was  almost  halfe  a 
league  broad.  If  a  man  stood  still  on 
the  other  side,  it  could  not  be 
discerned  whether  he  were  a  man  or 
no  The  river  was  of  great  depth, 
and  of  a  strong  current;  the  water 
was  alwaies  muddie;  there  came 
downe  the  river  continually  many 
trees  and  timber."  Thus  recorded 
the  Gentleman  of  Elvas  on  May  8, 
1541,  as  he  and  Hernando  DeSoto 
gazed  in  awe  upon  the  vast  expanse 
of  raging  water  that  is  now  known 
as  the  Mississippi  River.  This 
Portuguese  narrator,  explorer,  and 
companion  of  DeSoto  was  not 
alone  in  describing  white  mans'  first 
view  of  the  mighty  Mississippi. 
DeSoto's  private  secretary,  Rodrigo 
Ranjel,  noted  in  his  diary  which  was 
later  narrated  by  Fernandez  de 
Oviedo  y  Valdes:  "Saturday,  the 
last  of  April  the  army  set  out. ..and 
marched  nine  days. ..until  May  8 
when  they  came  to  the  first 
village. ..A  league  beyond  this 
village  they  came  upon 
another,    and  soon  again  upon 
another. ..There  they  saw  the  great 
river.  Many  of  these  conquerors 
said  this  river  was  larger  than  the 
Danube."  Luis  Hernandez  de 
Biedma,  official  reporter  for  the 
King  of  Spain,  described  the  River 
as  "...nearly  a  league  in  width,  and 
nineteen  or  twenty  fathoms  deep." 


Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  described  in 
Clues  to  America's  Past  as  the  "son 
of  a  conquistador  and  an  Inca 
princess,"  was  not  an  eyewitness  as 
was  the  Gentleman  of  Elvas,  Ranjel, 
and  Biedma,  but  he  knew  one  of  the 
survivors  of  DeSoto's  expedition 
well  and  read  memoirs  by  others. 
From  these  first-hand  sources  he 
compiled  a  vivid,  detailed,  and 
reliable  account  of  the  DeSoto 
"entrada."  These  four  chroniclers 
specified  the  date  and  act  of 
DeSoto's  discovery  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  and  in  their  own 
way  described  the  location,  but 
their  descriptions  are  rather  general 
and  lack  minute  geographical 
detail.  Where  did  DeSoto  discover 
the  Mississippi  River?  For  centuries, 
historians  have  pondered, 
contemplated,  studied,  researched, 
and  debated  this  question.  An 
irrefutable  answer  is  still  elusive. 

"In  May,  1541,  he  [DeSoto] 
sighted  the  Mississippi  River  in  the 
northern  part  of  what  is  now  the 
state  of  Mississippi,  near  the  present 
site  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,"  states  the 
World  Book  Encyclopedia.  The 
Book  of  Knowledge  encyclopedia 
also  relates:  After  much  toil  and 
trouble,  he  [DeSoto]  reached  the 
Mississippi  River,  near  where  the 
city  of  Memphis  now  stands,  in 
1541."  Encyclopedia  Britannica 
gives  a  different  point  of  view: 
"Modern  authorities  believe  the 
Spaniards  discovered  the 
Mississippi  River,  May  21,  1541,  in 
the  southern  part  of  what  is  now 
Tunica  County,  Miss."  Other 
encyclopedias  do  not  provide  a 


definite  answer,  but  do  recognize 
the  controversy  involved:  "In  the 
spring  of  1541,  they  again  set  forth 
and  were  probably  the  first  white 
men  to  see  and  cross  the  Mississippi 
(there  is  strong  argument  as  to  the 
exact  spot)."  Still  others,  in  an 
apparent  effort  to  avoid 
controversy,  painstakingly  evade 
any  mention  of  the  discovery  site: 
"In  1541  they  came  upon  the 
Mississippi,  which  they  crossed"; 
"He  discovered  the  Miss.  River  in 
1541,  crossed  it,  and  explored 
territory  now  part  of  Ar.,  Okla.,  and 
northern  Texas."  In  1936,  as  the 
four-hundredth  anniversary  of 
DeSoto's  discovery  approached,  the 
United  States  Congress  took  action 
to  help  solve  the  long-standing 


Expedition  Commission  for  one 
reason.  Their  diligent  research  into 
the  chroniclers'  notes  of  the 
eight-day  march  from  Tupelo  to  the 
River  very  plainly  revealed  that  a 
drought  occurred  during  that 
period.  The  notes  then  continued  to 
describe  the  journey  through  "many 
swamps  and  thick  woods,  but  all 
passible  on  horseback  except 
several  marshes  or  swamps  which 
were  crossed  by  swimming."  A 
detailed  study  of  the  area  showed 
that  the  aforementioned  route  lay 
on  well  elevated  red  hills,  and  the 
only  swamps  to  be  encountered 
consisted  of  only  three  river 
bottoms.  These  bottoms  would 
have  presented  no  problem  during 
the  period  of  drought  as  mentioned. 


not  correspond.  After  crossing  the 
Mississippi,  the  expedition 
encountered  several  smaller  rivers. 
Taking  into  account  the  notes  of  the 
chroniclers  and  the  layout  of  the  St. 
Francis,  White,  Arkansas,  and 
Ouachita  Rivers  in  Arkansas,  the 
Commission  concluded  that  the 
DeSoto  expedition  could  not  have 
crossed  the  Mississippi  in  the 
Tunica  area.  However,  when  these 
same  facts  and  calculations  were 
applied  to  the  Rena  Lara  Sunflower 
Landing  theory,  everything  seemed 
to  fall  in  place. 

The  Rena  Lara  Sunflower  Landing 
theory  was  not  a  new  theory 
developed  by  the  Expedition 
Commission.  In  fact,  it  is  the  oldest 
theory  of  all  and  first  appeared  in 


controversy.  The  seventy-fourth 
Congress  created  the  United  States 
DeSoto  Expedition  Commission  to 
research  and  determine  DeSoto's 
route  and  the  probable  discovery 
site  of  the  Mississippi  River.  The 
activities  of  this  seven-member 
committee  lasted  three  years, 
spanned  two  continents,  and 
involved  the  study  and  research  of 
maps  and  manuscripts  dating  back 
to  1541.  The  final  report  of  the 
United  States  DeSoto  Expedition 
Commission  did  not  confirm  either 
the  Memphis  theory  or  the  Tunica 
theory,  but  instead  advocated  and 
very  capably  documented  a  third 
theory  —  Sunflower  Landing  at 
Rena  Lara,  Mississippi.  Where  did 
DeSoto  discover  the  Mississippi 
River?  Almost  every  river  town 
between  Vicksburg  and  Memphis  at 
one  time  or  another  has  claimed  the 
distinction  of  being  "the  place"  of 
DeSoto's  discovery,  but  gradually, 
through  diligent  research  and  the 
use  of  archaeology,  these  sites  have 
been  narrowed  down  to  three 
locations  —  Memphis,  Tunica,  and 
Rena  Lara. 

The  Memphis  theory  was  first 
suggested  in  1921  by  a  botanist 
named  Thomas  Nutall.  The  main 
supporting  evidence  he  gave  for  his 
theory  was  that  there  was  a  good 
route  from  the  area  of  Pototoc  and 
Lee  counties  to  the  Mississippi  River 
near  Memphis.  The  Chickasaw 
Indians  used  this  route  regularly, 
and  Nutall  believed  that  the  DeSoto 
expedition  followed  this  route  to 
the  River.  The  Memphis  theory  is 
mainly  discredited  by  the  DeSoto 


In  view  of  these  findings,  the 
Commission  ruled  out  the  Memphis 
theory  in  favor  of  a  more  southern 
route  through  the  Mississippi  delta 
swamps,  a  route  that  would  lead  to 
either  Tunica  or  Rena  Lara. 

The  Tunica,  or  Commerce 
Landing,  theory  was  first  brought 
out  by  Dr.  T.  H.  Lewis  in  1901.  He 
stated  that  the  crossing  was 
probably  made,  either  at  Council 
Bend  or  Walnut  Bend  in  Tunica 
County,  Mississippi,  near 
Commerce.  Lewis  discounted  the 
Memphis  theory,  and  advocated  the 
Tunica  theory,  after  much  thorough 
research  and  study  based  on  a 
combination  of  the  Ranjel  narrative 
and  several  early  maps  of  the  area. 
These  early  maps  dated  back  to 
1598  and  supported  the  Tunica 
discovery  location.  Mississippi  State 
Historian  Dr.  Dunbar  Rowland 
vigorously  maintained  the  Tunica 
theory.  After  much  research  and 
study  of  his  own,  he 
whole-heartedly  agreed  with  the 
findings  of  Lewis:  "Did  DeSoto 
discover  the  Mississippi  River  in 
Tunica  County,  Mississippi?  Candor 
compels  me  to  answer  in  the 
affirmative  and  to  give  the  reasons 
for  my  conclusion  and  the  evidence 
on  which  it  is  based."  Rowland's 
reasons  and  evidence  were  basically 
the  same  as  those  expressed  by 
Lewis. 

The  United  States  DeSoto 
Expedition  Commission  compared 
the  details  recorded  by  the 
eyewitness  narrators  with  the 
topography  of  the  Tunica  area.  The 
topography  and  the  narrations  did 


published  form  in  1718  on  a  map  by 
Guillaume  de  L'lsle,  the  famous 
French  cartographer.  Besides  the 
aforementioned  favorable  river 
typography,  there  were  other  very 
important  typography  features  that 
strongly  indicated  a  Rena  Lara 
crossing.  The  explorers'  description 
of  the  Indian  mounds  and  villages 
very  closely  corresponded  to  the 
features  of  the  Clarksdale-Sherard- 
Rena  Lara  area.  The  DeSoto 
Expedition  Commission  did  much 
research  in  Spain,  studying  the 
diaries  of  members  of  the  DeSoto 
expedition.  From  information 
received  from  these  diaries,  the 
Commission  issued  this  report: 
"DeSoto  and  his  men  first  saw  the 
river  on  Sunday,  May  8,  1541.  From 
May  22  to  June  17  they  all  worked 
on  barges,  and  on  Saturday,  June 
18,  they  crossed  the  river  and 
travelled  NORTH  ALONG  A  RIDGE, 
later  identified  as  Crowley's  Ridge 
in  Arkansas.  Crowley's  Ridge  could, 
of  course,  be  reached  from  points 
opposite  Memphis  or  Commerce, 
Miss.,  in  Tunica  County,  but  in 
order  to  do  so  it  would  have  been 
necessary  to  travel  west  away  from 
the  river  instead  of  north  along  it, 
and  the  only  way  the  explorers 
could  have  come  to  the  river  again, 
as  we  know  they  did,  would  have 
been  to  turn  around  and  retrace 
their  steps  as  we  know  they  did 
not."  This  bit  of  information  did 
much  to  solidify  the  Rena  Lara 
Sunflower  Landing  theory. 
Another  important  factor  that 

continued  on  page  26 
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by  Noel  Workman 

"Ya'll  gonna  know  a  whole  lot 
more  about  canoeing  by  Sunday." 

This  quiet  observation  was  made 
by  the  young  Ozark  native  who 
rented  canoes  to  our  Mississippi 
Delta  octet  that  warm  Thursday 
afternoon  in  October. 

It  wasn't  a  snide  set-up  for  a 
Sunday  "I  told  you  so".  It  wasn't  an 
ominous  warning  about  the 
treacheries  of  the  Buffalo  River.  It 
was,  in  the  way  of  Arkansas 
mountain  folk,  merely  one  man's 
observation  on  the  parade  of 
tenderfeet  (or  tenderseat)  canoeists 
who  choose  Baker's  General  Store 
(and  Post  Office)  at  Gilbert  as  a 
jumping  off  place  for  a  Buffalo 
River  canoe  trip. 

Holly  Raney  of  Yazoo  City  was 
the  combination  ramrod/guide/ 
teacher/fearless  leader  for  our  trip. 
He  was  also  the  most  experienced 
canoeist  of  the  group,  having  spent 
one  day  on  a  Buffalo  River  canoe 
trip. 
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We'd  decided  an  autumn  mini- 
vacation  was  in  order.  "Viewing  the 
leaves"  in  New  England  was  too 
challenging  to  our  bank  accounts. 
Shooting  the  rapids  of  the  Colorado 
was  too  challenging  to  our  skills 
(and  courage).  The  Buffalo  River 
seemed  a  happy  compromise. 

Recognized  as  one  of  America's 
few  rivers  still  unspoiled  by 
commercial  development, 
commercial  navigation,  or 
commercial  pollution,  it  was 
designated  Buffalo  National  River 
by  a  1972  Act  of  Congress.  Such 
Washington  recognition  means 
years  of  land  acquisition,  planning, 
and  more  planning  -  and, 
ultimately,  a  number  of  camping 
facilities  for  fishermen,  canoeist 
and  other  outdoor  folks. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Buffalo  is 
an  isolated  ecological  unit,  cut  off 
by  the  cold  water  maintained  in  the 
White  River  into  which  the  Buffalo 
flows.  For  outdoor  enthusiasts  from 


the  Delta,  it's  a  rare  treat  within  a 
few  hours'  drive. 

Having  loaded  our  canoes  with 
four  days  of  food,  water  and  other 
drinkables,  fishing  gear,  cameras  in 
zip-loc  bags,  and  eight  of  the 
greenist  canoeists  imaginable,  we 
departed  Gilbert. 

Make  that  "seven  green  canoeists 
and  veteran  Raney".  As  our 
experienced  Buffalo  River  man, 
Holly  and  his  wife  Betty  blazed  the 
trail,  so  to  speak,  through  the  first 
turn  and  rough  water.  They  were 
followed  by  a  second  Yazoo  City 
couple,  Jo  G.  and  Joanne  Prichard, 
who,  as  novices,  were  immediately 
swept  against  an  overhanging  tree 
trunk  on  the  shore  and  hung  on  for 
dear  life  to  this  apprehender  of  their 
canoe. 

Next  came  Greenville's  entry,  my 
wife  Liz  and  I,  Ever  the  good 
Samaritans,  we  came  along  side  to 
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GALLERY  GOURMET 

AT  THE 

C&G  LIMITED 


by  Rebecca  Hood-Adams 

Yet  another  new  restaurant  has 
opened  in  the  Delta,  and  it  promises 
to  offer  excellent  cuisine  to  rival 
anything  Memphis  has  to  offer. 

The  C&C  ltd.,  located  on  Central 
Avenue  in  the  old  railroad  depot  at 
the  foot  of  the  Greenville  levee,  had 
only  been  open  three  weeks  this 
summer  when  I  dined  there  with 
friends.  However,  C&C's 
well-deserved  word-of-mouth 
reputation  had  quickly  spread 
though  reservations  are  not  yet  a 
necessity. 

Backed  by  the  Delta  Foundation, 
owners  Gerald  Abraham,  Sonny 
Spraggins,  Philip  Terney,  and  Joe 
Weilenman,  who  was  also  the 
architect  for  the  project,  have 
converted  the  1890  train  station 
into  a  unique  dining  establishment. 
Railcars  adjacent  to  the  depot 
provide  storage  space  for  the 
restaurant  and  house  a  private 
dining  room  with  its  own  bar. 

Manager  Walter  Koonce 
explained  that  the  owners  wanted 
to  preserve  as  much  of  the  original 
atmosphere  of  the  old  depot  as 
possible.  The  original  archway  and 
wooden  floors  were  retained,  as 
well  as  the  brick  interior  and  large 
sliding  doors  that  open  at  night  to 
reveal  an  al  fresco  dining  area.  The 
freight  agent's  cabinet, 
iron-wheeled  baggage  cart,  and 
train  lanterns  add  to  the  nostalgic 
atmosphere.  The  three-tiered  bar 
area,  however,  is  very 
contemporary,  and  is  unusual  in 
that  the  seating  arrangement  is  not 
packed  elbow-to-elbow. 

C&G  plans  to  present  live 
entertainment,  but  at  the  present, 
the  house  sound  system  provides  a 
quiet  musical  background  for 
dining.  There  are  also  plans  to 
increase  the  restaurant  capacity 
from  its  present  98-seat  limit  to  126 
sometime  this  fall.  The  nine 
"shotgun"  houses  behind  C&G  have 


been  purchased  for  conversion  into 
specialty  shops. 

C&G  offers  a  wide  assortment  of 
luncheon  entrees,  including  ham 
and  broccoli  crepes,  mushroom 
omelets,  curried  fruit,  Quiche 
Lorraine,  Eggs  Benedict,  Shrimp 
Remoulade,  and  such  old  stand-bys 
as  the  club  sandwich,  hamburger, 
and  salad  plate.  Luncheon  prices 
range  from  $2.50  for  a  ham  and 
swiss  cheese  sandwich  to  $4.95  for 
Crab  Louis. 

The  dinner  menu  is  equally 
versatile  and  reasonably  priced.  You 
may  choose  from  steaks  cut  and 
cooked  to  order,  Cornish  game  hen, 
Alaskan  King  crab  legs,  or  Trout 
Almondine. 

I  ordered  mushroom  caps  stuffed 
with  crabmeat  au  gratin  and  laced 
with  wine.  They  arrived  on  a  heated 
serving  plate,  and  while  I  appreciate 
the  generous  portion,  it  would  have 
been  easier  to  handle  if  the  dish 
were  baked  in  one  casserole. 
Instead,  two  separate  servings  of 
mushrooms  in  small  bowls  tipped 
precariously  on  the  serving  plate. 
This  was  typical  of  the  few  faults  of 
C&G  ltd.  Minor  flaws,  some  of 
which  may  be  due  to  working  out 
the  kinks  in  any  new  restaurant, 
seemed  more  annoying  in  contrast 
to  the  superb  quality  of  the  food. 
The  mushroom  caps  themselves 
were  marvelous,  as  was  the 
side-order  of  broccoli  in  cheese 
sauce.  My  cup  of  gumbo  was  thick, 
but  a  triffle  over-spiced.  One  of  my 
dining  companions  ordered  French 
onion  soup  with  cheese  that  was 
simply  delicious,  but  we  did  miss 
the  toast  points  customarily  served 
with  such  soup. 

Another  member  of  our  party 
ordered  fruits  madeira,  a  deceptive 
sounding  dish  comprised  of  a 
ten-ounce  center  cut  port  chop 
crowned  with  a  delicate  bing  cherry 
sauce.  This  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
highlights  of  the  dinner  and  I 
recommend  it  heartily.  The  coq  au 


vin,  boneless  breast  of  chicken 
cooked  in  wine  sauce  and 
mushrooms  and  served  with 
asparagus  and  Hollandaise  sauce, 
was  also  excellent.  Overall,  the 
dinner  offerings  easily  rate  a 
superior. 

I  wish  I  could  tell  you  how  the 
Baked  Alaska,  Bananas  Foster,  or 
strawberry  crepe  —  all  advertised 
on  the  dessert  menu  —  tasted. 
However,  none  were  available  the 
night  I  dined  at  C&G.  The  waiter  - 
and  I'd  like  to  point  out  that  the 
quality  of  service  was  unusually 
high  —  apologized  and  explained 
that  they  planned  to  serve  these 
items  very  soon.  But  as  I  ate  what 
was  actually  ice  cream  with 
chocolate  sauce,  I  wish  C&G  hadn't 
teased  me  with  items  on  the  menu 
which  were  not  yet  available  in  the 
restaurant. 

If  the  bar  operated  as  well  as  the 
kitchen,  C&G  would  be  nearly 
perfect.  However,  I  had  a  gin  and 
citrus  juice  drink  supposedly  served 
on  "an  icy  mound"  that  had  met 
with  a  heated  fate.  It  was  called 
Between  the  Decks,  which  is  exactly 
where  I  suggest  you  pour  it.  This 
drink  was  unbelievably  bad,  and  the 
cocktails  selected  by  my  dining 
companions  were  also  of  a 
hit-and-miss  variety.  C&G  does  offer 
a  nice  wine  list,  including  French, 
German,  Italian,  and  American 
selections.  It  was  interesting  to  note 
the  inclusion  of  Weiderkehr's 
Niagara,  a  white  wine  made  in 
Arkansas.  House  wines  are  also 
available. 

The  pluses  and  minuses  balanced 
out  at  C&G.  I  was  most  pleased  to 
note  that  the  restaurant  is  equipped 
with  ramps  for  the  handicapped. 
While  the  original  wooden  floors 
are  attractive,  I  observed  several 
women  nearly  trip  on  the  uneven 
planks.  Careful  thought  went  into 
the  planning  of  a  pleasing  indirect 
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The  Riverman 
continued  from  page  15 

said  quietly,  "Ease  us  over  to  the 
bank."  Something  in  his  voice  sent  a 
chill  sliding  down  the  bumps  on  my 
spine. 

Russell  upped  the  anchor  and  the 
diving  rigs  as  quietly  as  he  could 
and  we  dug  our  paddles  into  the 
water.  When  we  reached  the  bank 
John  hitched  the  boat  to  a 
protruding  root  and  we  scrambled 
to  the  top  of  the  low  bluff. 

John  carried  the  only  gun  we  had 
with  us,  a  scarred-up  Model  94 
Winchester  .32  caliber.  He  handed 
it  to  me.  "Listen  to  me,"  he  said,  a 
general  briefing  his  troops.  "I'm 
going  on  ahead  of  you  to  take  a 
look  —  I  can  move  quieter  in  the 
woods.  Meet  me  at  Mud  Lake  by  the 
duck  blind."  And  as  quick  as  that  he 
was  gone,  still  barefoot  and 
bare-chested,  running  silently  and 
swiftly  through  the  bottoms  on  a 
parrallel  course  with  the  river. 

Russell  and  I  took  off  at  an  easier 
pace  on  a  slightly  different  angle, 
and  inside  of  fifteen  minutes  we 
had  covered  the  mile-and-a-half  to 
Mud  Lake,  a  small  pothole  a 
quarter-mile  back  in  the  woods 


the  upstream  side.  Meanwhile  John 
would  be  swimming  downriver  to 
come  onto  the  houseboat  from  the 
water  and  either  surprise  the  man 
inside,  or,  if  the  man  had  left  the 
boat  by  then,  to  slip  unobserved 
into  the  cabin  to  see  if  any  of  the 
guns  had  been  overlooked.  It  was  a 
pretty  shaky  plan,  but  it  was  the 
best  we  could  do  under  the 
circumstances. 

It  almost  worked,  too.  I  had 
reached  the  last  available  cover  on 
my  side  of  the  camp,  and  I  was 
watching  the  three  men  scuffing 
around  in  the  leaves.  I  had  never 
seen  any  of  them  before.  Clanging 
sounds  still  came  from  the 
houseboat  as  the  fourth  man 
searched  within. 

From  my  point  of  view  I  could  see 
part  of  the  walkway  running  down 
the  back  side  of  the  houseboat,  and 
as  I  watched  John  surfaced  beside 
the  planking  as  quietly  as  a 
greenback  turtle.  He  eased  his 
weight  up  onto  the  platform  slowly 
and  gently  so  that  no  noise  or 
sudden  rocking  of  the  boat  would 
give  hjm  away.  This  accomplished, 
there  was  not  much  more  he  could 
do.  He  was  unarmed  except  for  a 


from  John's  houseboat.  Forty-five 
minutes  later  John  showed  up,  and 
the  grim  set  of  his  jaw  told  us  that 
something  was  wrong. 

"There's  four  of  them,"  he  begain 
in  a  low,  tight  voice,  and  for  the 
second  time  his  tone  sent  that  chill 
through  me.  "They've  got  my  guns 
and  right  now  they're  busy  digging 
all  over  the  place,  probably  looking 
for  all  that  money  I'm  supposed  to 
have.  One  of  'em  is  in  the 
houseboat  throwing  things  around." 
His  voice  quavered,  almost  broke. 

"They  killed  Rascal  and  Bo  and 
Jane,  and  probably  Sally  and  Tip 
too.  I  crawled  right  up  to  Rascal 
before  I  saw  him.  The  bastards 
damn  near  shot  his  head  off."  His 
voice  trailed  away  to  little  more 
than  a  whisper,  then  strengthened 
again  as  his  hate  overcame  his 
sorrow.  "Russell,  you  take  the 
gun..."  he  said,  outlining  our  plan. 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  explain  to 
you  that  we  didn't  go  into  that 
camp  with  the  intention  of  killing 
anybody.  Things  just  got  out  of 
hand.  Russell  was  to  crawl  in  as 
close  as  he  could  without  being 
seen  on  the  downstream  side  of  the 
camp,  and  I  was  to  do  the  same  on 
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sheath  knife,  and  the  man  inside  the 
cabin  was  almost  sure  to  have  a 
gun.  Also,  if  he  tried  to  bust  into  the 
cabin  and  try  to  surprise  the  man 
inside  he  would  be  looking  into  a 
dim  interior  with  sunblinded  eyes 
while  his  adversary  had  him 
silhouetted  against  the  light.  This 
added  up  to  somewhat  less  than 
ideal  odds,  so  John  waited  for  a 
better  time. 

The  chances  for  a  better  time 
seemed  to  be  getting  slimmer  and 
slimmer,  so  I  did  the  only  thing  I 
could  think  of  to  do,  and  I've 
wondered  a  thousand  times  since 
then  if  things  would  have  turned 
out  different  if  I  had  waited  a  little 
longer.  I  got  up  and  strolled 
casually  into  the  camp. 

I  was  within  forty  yards  of  the 
nearest  man  when  he  spotted  me, 
and  he  immediately  made  a  lunge 
for  the  shotgun  he  had  leaned 
against  a  nearby  tree.  When  he 
hauled  back  on  those  hammers  they 
clicked  as  loud  as  a  locust  singing, 
and  the  sight  of  those  big  ten-gauge 
tubes  staring  at  my  belly  made  my 
mouth  go  cottony.  I  stopped, 
feigning  surprise.  I  didn't  have  to 
fake  the  fear  —  it  was  completely 
natural.  I  suddenly  remembered  the 
day  I  had  looked  down  the  barrels 
of  this  same  gun  in  the  hands  of  the 
man  who  now  waited  dripping  on 
the  planking  of  his  houseboat.  That 
time  hadn't  been  as  bad  as  this  one. 

"Whoa!"  I  said  hastily.  "I'm  not 
armed!"  and  I  raised  my  hands  to 
prove  it. 

The  sour-faced  man  was  not 
impressed.  He  looked  me  over  for  a 
long  minute  while  two  of  his 
partners  joined  him.  The 
murderous-looking  gun  barrels 
never  wavered,  and  my  stomach 
flopped  over.  Finally  he  spoke. 

"What  do  you  want?" 

"Nothing.  I...uh...l'm  lost,"  I  said, 
ad-libbing  and  trying  to  buy  time.  "I 
didn't  mean  to  make  anybody  mad. 
Is  this..." 

"Shut  up,"  one  of  the  others 
interrupted,  levelling  his  shotgun  on 
me,  too.  It  was  a  Model  12  twelve 
gauge,  and  I  recognized  it,  too,  as 
John's.  My  belly  folded  over  on 
itself  again. 

"Who's  with  you?"  the  man  who 
had  interrupted  me  demanded. 

"Nobody,"  I  said.  "I  told  you,  I'm 
lost." 

"You're  lying,"  the  man  said,  and 


came  two  feet  closer.  "I'm  a  good 
mind  to  blow  your  damn  head  off." 

The  commotion  the  men  were 
making  alerted  the  fourth  man,  and 
he  emerged  from  the  cabin  with  a 
pistol  in  his  hand.  As  he  came  up 
the  bank  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  John 
slipping  through  the  cabin  door,  but 
I  didn't  feel  too  much  relief  about  it 
right  then.  I  was  too  concerned 
about  having  all  those  gun  barrels 
pointed  at  my  midsection  to  feel 
very  good  about  John's  progress. 

The  four  men  argued  back  and 
forth  about  who  I  might  be  and 
what  they  were  going  to  do  with  me 
for  what  seemed  like  an  hour,  but  it 
could  only  have  been  a  minute  or 
two.  Sweat  began  to  bead  up  on  my 
brow  and  run  down  my  nose,  and 
my  arms  were  beginning  to  hurt  like 
hell  from  holding  them  up  in  the  air. 
Finally  they  decided  to  tie  me  up  on 
the  houseboat,  and  they  started 
marching  me  in  that  direction,  two 
in  front  and  two  behind  me.  As  we 
walked  the  one  who  seemed  to  be 
the  leader  prodded  me  in  the  ribs 
with  the  ten-gauge 

"Where's  the  money  hid  at?"  he 
demanded. 

I  flinched  from  the  touch  of  the 
gun  and  answered  nervously, 
truthfully,  "I  don't  know  anything 
about  any  money." 

The  gun  gabbed  me  again.  It  hurt. 
"I  think  you  do,"  the  sour-faced 
man  said.  "But  it  don't  matter, 
you'll  talk  before  we're  through. 
There's  ten  fingers  we  can  shoot  off 
before  we  have  to  start  on  your 
toes."  More  sweat  popped  out  on 
my  brow. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  my 
brother  Russell  decided  that  things 
had  gone  far  enough.  I  haven't  told 
you  much  about  Russell,  but 
cowardice  was  not  one  of  his  faults. 
We  were  only  ten  feet  from  the 
gangplank  leading  onto  the 
houseboat  when  he  stepped  out 
from  behind  a  tree  next  to  the  river 
and  said,  real  soft,  "What's  going  on 
here?" 

Everybody  froze.  It  was  still 
Russell's  move.  "Put  your  guns  on 
the  ground,  fellas,"  he  ordered,  still 
talking  in  a  conversational  tone. 

Sour-face  didn't  like  the  idea.  He 
whirled  and  hit  the  ground,  rolling 
sideways  in  the  old  gunfighter's 
trick.  His  ten-gauge  and  Russell's  .32 
went  off  at  the  same  time.  I  made  a 
dive  at  the  rolling  man,  but  it  was 
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too  late  to  do  Russell  any  good.  The 
load  of  buckshot  at  twenty  yards 
ripped  him  open  and  slung  him 
backwards  like  a  rag  doll.  But  my 
sheath  knife  was  out  as  I  leaped, 
and  the  sour-faced  man's  eyes  went 
wide  when  I  shoved  it  into  his  back. 

The  other  three  men  were 
running  wildly,  two  of  them  onto 
the  houseboat  and  one  along  the 
bank  up  the  river.  I  snatched  the 
ten-gauge  out  of  the  dying  man's 
hands  and  let  go  with  the  remaining 
barrel  at  the  lone  runner,  and  when 
the  charge  hit  him  it  was  as  if  he 
had  been  swatted  by  a  giant  hand. 
He  went  tumbling  head  over  heels 
and  when  he  quit  rolling  he  never 
moved  again.  His  back  was  a  mess. 

The  remaining  two  men  had 
reached  the  safety  of  the  cabin  door 
by  this  time,  and  the  first  one 
disappeared  inside.  Just  as  the 
second  man  reached  the  door  he 
collided  with  the  first  one,  who  was 
staggering  wildly  backwards,  arms 
flailing,  a  butcher  knife  buried  to 
the  handle  in  his  upper  chest.  The 
knifed  man  fell  off  the  deck  into 
shallow  water  next  to  the  bank  and 
lay  face  down  in  the  mud,  his  arms 


twitching  feebly.  The  fourth  man, 
alone  now,  brought  the  muzzle  of 
his  Model  12  up  just  as  John  burst 
through  the  door  and  rushed  him. 

By  now  I  had  reached  the  spot 
where  Russell  had  fallen.  I  grabbed 
the  .32,  but  when  I  raised  it  John 
was  in  the  way  and  I  couldn't  shoot. 
All  I  could  do  was  watch  helplessly 
as  it  happened,  and  it  seems  now 
like  the  whole  thing  was  in  slow 
motion. 

John  was  only  a  foot  from  the  gun 
barrell  and  closing  fast  when  the 
man  pulled  the  trigger,  shooting 
from  the  hip  with  the  barrel  slanted 
upward.  The  load  caught  John 
square  in  the  chest  and  lifted  him 
off  his  feet.  His  body  described  a 
long,  slow  backwards  arc  and  hit 
shoulders  first  on  the  edge  of  the 
houseboat's  platform,  then  slid 
slowly  and  horribly  into  the  river 
beside  the  body  of  the  man  John 
had  knifed. 

John's  killer  and  I  stared  at  one 
another  for  the  space  of  a 
heartbeat,  and  then  I  shot  him  three 
times  as  he  started  to  bring  the 
pump  gun  to  bear  on  me.  The  .32 
didn't  have  the  brute  force  of  a 


shotgun,  but  as  each  slug  drove 
home  the  man  rocked  back  another 
step.  He  stook  slack-jawed  for  a 
long  second  after  the  third  hit  and  I 
was  about  to  shoot  him  again  when 
the  shotgun  clattered  to  the  deck 
from  his  nerveless  fingers  and  he 
toppled  on  his  face,  one  arm  trailing 
off  in  the  water  and  staining  it  red 
with  its  runoff. 

The  quiet  closed  in  on  me  with  an 
almost  deafening  rorce  in  the  wake 
of  the  noise  of  the  past  minute  or 
so,  and  I  stood  in  a  daze  for  a  little 
while...!  don't  know  how  long  it 
was,  a  minute  or  an  hour. ..before 
turning  to  look  at  what  was  left  of 
Russell.  He  lay  peacefully  with  his 
head  propped  against  a  log,  and  if  it 
wasn't  for  the  blood  on  his  chest 
you'd  have  thought  he  was  sleeping. 
I  checked  his  pulse.  There  wasn't 
any. 

I  knew  from  the  way  John  had 
been  blown  backwards  that  he  was 
dead,  and  I  waded  in  and  pulled 
him  out  of  the  river  so  the  turtles 
would  leave  him  alone.  I  tried  not 
to  look  at  him. 

Next  I  inspected  the  four 
would-be  robbers,  but  we  had  done 
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a  good  job  on  them;  three  were 
dead  and  I  reached  them  and 
Sour-face  gave  a  long,  rattling 
breath  and  died  as  I  rolled  him  over. 
None  of  the  four  carried  any 
identification. 

I  carefully  carried  Russell  and 
John  onto  the  houseboat  and  laid 
them  on  the  two  bunks  inside, 
washed  the  blood  off  my  hands  and 
scrubbed  my  face  with  river  water. 
Then  I  untied  one  of  John's  small 
paddle  boats  and  started  downriver. 
It  was  only  when  I  tasted  the  salt  at 
the  corners  of  my  mouth  that  I 
realized  I  was  crying. 

Wwe  buried  John  and  Russell  in  the 
Red  Bluff  Cemetery  just  upstream 
from  the  Point,  about  a  hundred 
yards  from  the  river  they  both 
loved.  The  State  Police  took  the 
other  four  men  off  somewhere,  I 
don't  know  where  and  I  don't  care. 
But  we  found  out  what  brought 
them  to  John's. 

There's  a  town  twenty  miles 
upriver  from  Ruffin's  Point  called 
Briggs,  and  it's  the  county  seat. 
These  four  men  —  the  authorities 


told  us  their  names  but  I  don't 
remember  them,  that  was  forty 
years  ago  —  were  in  jail  for 
something  or  other,  and  they 
learned  about  old  John  from  a 
riverman  who  had  got  drunk  and 
wound  up  in  jail  with  them.  He  told 
them  the  rumors  about  John 
burying  his  money,  and  they 
believed  what  they  were  told.  They 
found  out  from  the  riverman  where 
John  lived,  and  when  they  got  out 
of  jail  they  came  downriver  right 
away. 

I  don't  know  whether  all  those 
stories  are  true  or  not.  I  suspect  they 
were,  but  nobody  ever  found  any 
money  around  John's  place 
although  they  dug  it  up  like  a  hog 
wallow.  Nobody  looks  around  up 
there  any  more  except  some  kids 
every  once  in  a  while,  and  the  tales 
are  slowly  dying  out.  Except  for  a 
few  old  rusty  buckets  and  the 
gatepost  of  John's  chicken  pen, 
there's  nothing  left  at  Nolan's  Ridge 
to  show  that  anybody  ever  lived 
there.   If  there  is  any  money,  I 
imagine  it's  there  to  stay. 

I  went  out  to  the  cemetery  the 
other  day,  and  I  walked  over  to 


John's  and  Russell's  graves  to  visit 
for  a  spell   I  noticed  that  the  river  is 
eating  its  way  toward  them  pretty 
fast,  and  before  long  I  expect 
someone  will  suggest  moving  their 
graves  back  from  the  edge.  And 
when  they  suggest  it,  I'm  going  to 
do  my  best  to  get  them  to  leave 
things  alone  and  let  the  river  claim 
its  own.  Those  two  old  fishermen 
have  been  away  from  the  water  too 
long. 

People  mean  well,  I  know.  But 
they're  modern  people,  with  cars 
and  outboard  motors  and 
televisions,  and  their  values  are 
different.  They  just  don't 
understand  the  way  a  riverman 
feels.  John  and  Russell  would  want 
to  be  left  alone,  if  they  could  vote 
on  it.  And  when  my  turn  comes,  so 
will  I. 

Mr.  Spencer,  a  7970  LSU  graduate  in 
forestry,  currently  makes  his  home 
in  Wisner,  Louisiana.  He  is 
employed  as  a  soybean  marketing 
specialist  and  spends  his  free  time 
working  as  a  freelance  magazine 
writer. 
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Rosedale  Outlaws 
continued  from  page  17 

beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  Coe 
joined  the  Bolivar  Troop,  First 
Mississippi  Cavalry  Regiment.  At 
the  battle  of  Belmont,  he  deserted 
and  became  a  renegade  supporter 
of  the  North. 

In  1863  he  lived  on  Island  76  with 
fifty  fugitive  slaves  (men  with  their 
women  and  children)  under  his 
command.  Other  renegade  whites, 
whose  names  were  too  prominent 
to  be  mentioned  by  the  writer,  lived 
with  Coe.  From  the  island  Coe  and 
his  gang  supplied  Yankee  boats  with 
wood  and  stolen  food. 

Finally,  an  eighteen  year  old 
Negro  boy  was  sent  to  spy  on  Coe. 
He  joined  the  gang  and  gathered 
the  intelligence  needed  for  men 
from  the  Ross  Texas  Brigade  to 
conduct  a  foray  against  Coe. 

The  WPA  manuscript  is  quoted 
directly  for  its  colorful  language 
and  dramatic  effectiveness. 

An  old  bateau  containing  six 
white  men  and  this  negro  boy 
moved  with  muffled  oars  through 
the  darkness  and  fog,  silent  as  a 
phantom,  across  the  murky  waters 
of  Old  Mississippi,  on  gallant  and 
desperate  a  mission  to  be  the 
success  or  death  to  every  man  of 
that  silent  group. 

Quietly  they  landed  on  the  bar 
below  the  camp,  stealthily  and  in 
Indian  file  approached  the  hut 
occupied  by  Coe.  Quickly  the  door 
was  forced  and  by  the  flash  of  a 
dark  lantern  Coe  and  his  white 
comrades  in  arms  looked  into  the 
muzzles  of  six   Army  Colts,"  while 
"Hands  up:  no  noise"  was  uttered 
by  a  voice,  the  quiet  intensity  of 
which  was  sufficient  to  make  one's 
hair  rise  and  goose  bumps  crinkle 
one's  flesh. 

Quickly  these  white  men  were 
bound  and  gagged.  Leaving  two 
men  to  hold  the  hut  and  the  arms, 
the  other  five  soon  captured  and 
corraled  the  negroes  —  some  of 
whom  they  had  tied  —  they  then 
moved  all  away  from  camp  to  an 
open  place  in  the  woods,  bunched 
them  with  the  stern  assurance  that 
the  first  one  to  move  or  make  any 
noise  would  be  killed.  About 
daylight  the  next  morning  a  "Sutler" 
trading  boat,  commanded  by  a 
Capt.  Booker,  landed  at  the  wood 
yard  landing.  Leaving  two  men  to 


guard  the  prisoners,  the  other  five 
men,  disguised  in  Yankee  overcoats, 
walked  aboard  and  in  less  than  five 
minutes  the  boat  and  all  were  in 
their  possession.  They  then  used 
this  boat  as  a  ferry  to  cross  their 
captives  to  the  Mississippi  side  and 
made  the  boat  pay  them  a  large 
"bonus"  not  to  burn  her.  "Luck"  was 
with  them,  that  the  gunboat  was  at 
the  time  away  on  some  mission. 

The  mules  and  any  property 
identified  were  restored  to  the 
planters  from  whom  they  had  been 
stolen  or  taken.  Mr.  Estill  and  Mr. 
Sillers  regained  most  of  their  stock. 
The  fugitive  slaves  were  released 
with  the  command  to  return  to  their 
masters,  which  most  of  them 
obeyed.  Coe  was  taken  before  Mr. 
Estill,  where  he  demonstrated  his 
cowardice  by  agonized  prayers  to 
Mr.  Estill  to  plead  for  his  life  to  be 
spared.  Coe,  one  of  the  other  white 
men  and  Tom  were  of  course  shot, 
an  easier  and  more  honorable  death 
than  they  deserved. 

The  term  outlaw  in  Rosedale  has 
had  a  special  meaning  because  the 
law  of  the  land  was  not  always  been 
the  law  of  Rosedale.  The  town  got 
its  start  during  Reconstruction,  but, 
whereas  other  towns  in  the  south 
asserted  their  own  governing  force 
to  replace  Reconstruction,  Rosedale 
failed  to  join  in.  First,  the  local 
timber  industry  fell  to  a  sort  of 
Reconstruction  force;  then 
Prohibition  which  made  the 
whiskey  business  later  managed  to 
destroy  it.  Thus,  outlaw  was  a  term 
which  only  applied  to  bad  and  ugly 
outlaws  in  Rosedale.  No  one  around 
Rosedale  has  ever  talked  with  me 
about  The  Big  Island  Queen  or  Perry 
Martin  as  outlaws.  As  a  Rosedale 
law  officer  once  told  me,  "In 
Rosedale  we  sort  of  keep  to 
ourselves.  We  like  to  handle 
violations  of  the  law  in  our  own 
way." 

DeSoto  at  Rena   Lara 
continued  from  page  19 

gave  much  support  to  the  Sunflower 
Landing  theory  dealt  with  an  early 
Indian  trail  that  ran  through  the 
"delta  country"  between  the  Yazoo 
and  Mississippi  Rivers.  Charley's 
Trace  was  a  much  travelled 
prehistoric  Indian  trail  which  ran 
from  Savannah,  Georgia,  to  what  is 
now  known  as  San  Diego, 
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California.  The  trace  crossed  the 
Mississippi  River  near  Sunflower 
Landing.  Except  for  a  few  Indian 
trails,  the  delta  swamps  were  almost 
impenetrable  during  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  it  is  almost  certain  that 
DeSoto  and  his  men  followed  that 
trail  and  first  sighted  the  Mississippi 
River  at  what  is  know  known  as 
Sunflower  Landing  near  Rena  Lara. 
Early  government  maps  confirm  this 
assumption.  Charley  was  a  Choctaw 
Indian  who  operated  a  wood  yard 
for  steam  boats  at  Sunflower 
Landing  many  years  ago.  He  also 
served  as  a  guide  for  travelers 
between  the  River  and  the 
Mississippi  hill  section.  Thus  his 
name  was  attached  to  the  ancient 
trail  that  he  traveled  so  many  times 
during  the  last  years  of  its  use. 

A  more  recent  development  that 
added  credence  to  the  Sunflower 
Landing  theory  was  the  discovery  of 
a  1657  Spanish  coin  in  the  pecan 
orchard  of  the  late  J.  H.  Sherard  at 
Sherard,  Mississippi.  According  to 
early  government  maps,  Charley's 
Trace  passed  directly  through  where 
the  pecan  orchard  now  stands.  The 
discovery  of  that  early  Spanish  coin 
offered  proof  that  Charley's  Trace 


was  a  very  important  and 
well-travelled  trail  in  early  times, 
and  thus  strengthened  the  theory 
that  DeSoto  might  very  well  have 
followed  that  path  in  1541. 

Where  did  DeSoto  discover  the 
Mississippi  River?  Memphis? 
Tunica?  Rena  Lara?  or  maybe  some 
other  place  that  has  never  been 
considered.  Is  there  some  way  in 
which  we  may  be  able  positively  to 
identify  this  location?  The  answer  to 
this  question  may  be  of  interest  to 
others  besides  historians.  DeSoto 
had  accumulated  a  vast  fortune  of 
pearls  during  his  journey  through 
the  wilderness  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  Every  Indian 
village  in  his  path  yielded  its  store 
of  pearls  to  him.  One  instance  is 
vividly  described  in  Ranjel's  diary: 
"That  same  day  the  Governor  and 
Rodrigo  Ranjel  entered  the  mosque 
and  oratory  of  this  heathen  people, 
and  opening  some  burying  places 
they  found  some  bodies  of  men 
fastened  on  a  barbacoa.  The 
breasts,  belly,  necks,  and  arms  and 
legs  full  of  pearls. ..They  took  away 
from  there  two  hundred  pounds  of 
pearls." 

What  did  DeSoto  do  with  his 


huge  treasury  of  pearls?  The 
narrators  recorded  that  much  of  it 
was  "burned"  in  a  cabin  fire  during 
an  Indian  raid  at  Mabila.  Was  this 
notation  a  clever  ruse  to  conceal 
what  really  happened  to  the  pearls? 
Did  DeSoto  bury  his  treasure  before 
crossing  the  Mississippi  River, 
intending  to  recover  it  later,  only  to 
have  death  intervene?  Was  it  for 
that  reason  that  the  description  of 
the  river  crossing  location  lacked  so 
much  detail?  The  vague  description 
may  have  been  more  by  design  than 
accident.  It  is  not  likely  that  DeSoto 
would  bury  his  treasure  and  then 
give  his  men  a  detailed  description 
of  how  to  return  to  it.  Does 
DeSoto's  treasure  still  lie  hidden 
beneath  the  sod  on  the  bank  of  the 
great  River  that  brought  him  fame? 

Where  did  DeSoto  discover  the 
Mississippi  River?  This  mystery 
began  with  DeSoto  many  centuries 
ago.  Will  he  also  be  the  one  to 
resolve  it  when  someday  his 
treasure  is  uncovered  and  he, 
through  it,  will  proclaim  to  the 
world  —  "This  is  the  place!"  Only 
time  will  tell.  He  who  finds  the 
place  may  find  the  pearls  —  He  who 
finds  the  pearls  will  find  the  place. 
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Canoeing  the  Buffalo 
continued  from   page  20 

render  aid  (we  thought). 

The  Prichards  were  high  and  dry. 
Just  stuck.  We,  however,  were  soon 
watching  the  river  cascade  into  our 
canoe.  Liz  swears  the  only  audible 
words  I  uttered  were  "We're  going 
down".  Fortunately  the  rushing 
water  prevented  the  Prichards  from 
corroborating  such  dramatic 
statements.  Liz  also  remembered  a 
line  from  the  Buffalo  National  River 
Guide  describing  the  perils  of 
grabbing  anything  (including  the 
Prichard's  canoej  along  the  river's 
edge.  It  wisely  suggested  that 
foolish  canoeists  who  try  such  a 
trick  "present  the  bottom  of  the 
canoe  to  the  current"  to  slow  or  halt 
all  that  water  pouring  in. 

We  did.  It  did.  And  thus  ended 
the  closest  any  of  us  came  to 
disaster. 

Piloting  the  caboose  canoe  were 
Ann  and  John  Anderson  of  Jackson, 
exceptionally  quick  learners  who 
avoided  both  the  overhanging  tree 
trunk  and  the  temptation  to  "help" 
the  Prichards. 

Perhaps  the  vision  of  swimming 


after  your  possessions  as  they  bob 
merrily  downstream  from  the  site  of 
your  overturned  canoe  causes  you 
to  shy  away  from  the  Buffalo.  They 
shouldn't. 

Except  at  high  water,  most  of  the 
Buffalo  River  may  be  undertaken  by 
the  beginning  canoeist  with  little 
instruction  and  a  reasonable 
amount  of  caution.  White  water 
canoeing  this  is  not. 

The  Guide  (which  combines  river 
map  and  extensive  commentary) 
even  deals  with  the  most  popular 
ways  to  court  disaster  in  a  canoe  - 
such  as  "barreling".  This  maneuver 
is  aptly  described  as  "paddling  fast 
into  an  obstacle  in  hopes  of  getting 
by  before  coming  to  it".  If  this 
sounds  a  bit  confusing,  it  is  typical 
of  the  ambiguities  of  the  river. 

There  is,  however,  nothing 
ambiguous  about  the  beauty  of  the 
hundred-foot  cliffs  which  line 
portions  of  the  Buffalo. ..or  the 
October  foliage. ..or  the  morning 
mist  which  covers  the  river  before 
the  sun  peaks  over  the  rim  of  the 
rock  outcroppings.or  the  absolute 
absence  of  the  cacophony  of  any 
internal  combustion  engine. ..or  the 
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WEST  SIDE  BRANCH 
Full  Service 


A  FULL 

SERVICE 

BANK 


LOANS 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES  J!^L. 

DRIVE-IN  FACILITIES  FDIC 

Convenient  to  the  Delta  State  Campus 


thrill  of  successfully  reading  the 
rocks  and  rapids. 

Don't  look  for  much  company, 
however.  You'll  be  canoing  at  the 
same  speed  as  every  other 
adventurer  on  the  river,  and  the 
land  on  either  side  is  void  of  people. 

When  our  Baker  Store 
philosopher  met  us  at  Rush  Landing 
on  Sunday,  we  were  experienced 
canoeists.  Our  Thursday  near-disas- 
ter was  only  a  dim  memory.  And  our 
marveling  at  the  excitement  and 
adventure  of  the  Buffalo  was  a 
litany  he'd  heard  sung  dozens  of 
times. 

And  one  he  knows  to  be  true. 

WHEN  YOU  GO. ..Purchase  a 
copy  of  the  Buffalo  National  River 
Guide  by  Fogle  C.  Clark.  It  costs 
$2.50  and  is  available  at  area 
outdoor  stores  or  postpaid  from 
Recreational  Publications,  P.  O.  Box 
215,  University,  Miss.  38677. 

If  Gilbert,  Ark.  is  your  starting 
point,  call  ahead  to  (501)  439-2386 
for  a  river  forecast  and  a  canoe 
reservation.  That's  the  easy  part. 
The  hard  part  is  finding  Gilbert.  The 
nearest  big  town  is  Marshall 
(Population  1397)  on  US  Highway 
65.  From  there,  continue  north  on 
65  until  you  cross  the  Buffalo.  Then 
turn  right  a  mile  and  a  half  later  on 
Arkansas  333  and  about  five  miles 
later  you  will  arrive  in  Gilbert. 
Finding  Baker's  Store  there  is  about 
as  difficult  as  finding  Stein's  Store  in 
Chatham,  Miss. 

Noel  Workman,  president  of  Delta 
Design  Croup  advertising  agency  in 
Greenville,  is  a  contributing  editor 
to  Jackson  Magazine,  contributor  to 
Delta  Scene  and  was  editor  of  the 
Delta  Review. 


Delta  Scene  is  available  for  news- 
stand purchase  at  the  following 
locations:  Chaney's  Pharmacy  in 
Oxford,  Greenwood  and  Cleveland; 
The  Bookstore  and  McCormick 
Book  Inn  in  Greenville;  The  Open 
Hearth  in  Greenwood;  Volume  I  in 
Clarksdale;  Lee's  Pharmacy  and  the 
Indianola  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
Indianola;  Florewood  River 
Plantation  in  Greenwood;  and  the 
Delta  State  University  Bookstore  in 
Cleveland. 
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MOIIMDI  AMm 

MOIIMDI  AND 
MOIIMDI  AMD 

IHOUNDLAND 


Shoulders  of  god-king 

Rise  above  delta 

Plumed  in  green, 

Winterville  green. 

Carrion  crows  summon  the  faithful 

To  ritual  games. 

Shadow  of  god  breath 

Sweeps  through  the  plaza 

Rising  from  sea  fields, 

Visible  heat. 

Aerodynamic, 

Slope  shouldered  mounds 

Scoop  the  wind  waves, 

Shoot  them  upward, 

Voice  of  the  mute  one 

Warning  of  rain. 

Corn  planter's  grain 
Mown  away,  blown  away 
Praise  to  the  flood, 
To  the  mud  rolling  over 
the  plain. 


In  twenty-seven 

Deep  umber  waters 

Rolled  from  the  father 

Breaking  the  levee: 

Quiet  sound  of  slippage, 

Silence  of  yielding; 

Flood  is  a  sex  act, 

Fertilization, 

Hope  for  the  corn  crop, 

Soil's  semen. 

Waiting  at  Winterville, 

Looking  for  god-king 

To  break,  run,  and  spread 

Ankle  deep  on  blank  lands. 


Corn  planter's  grain 
Mown  away,  blown  away 
Pray  for  the  flood, 
Father  of  waters, 
Pray  for  rain. 

Priest  of  sun's  zenith 
Poised  on  the  mound  rim 
Waits  for  the  rustle, 
Long  delta  updrafts, 
Crackling  arcs 
On  the  fingers  of  god, 
Promising  waters, 
Yearly  redemption. 
Coming  in  spite  of 
Channelization, 
Brown  Mississippi, 
Corseted  muscle,  will 
Flex,  break  its  bounds, 
Find  its  mate, 
Irrigate. 

Corn  planter's  grain, 
Blown  away,  plowed  away, 
Praise  to  the  flood, 
See  the  mist  sifting  down, 
Hear  the  wind. 


Robert  A.  Ivy,  Jr. 


Robert  Ivy,  a  resident  of  Greenville, 
received  his  B.A.  degree  from  the 
University  of  the  South,  Sewanee,  in 
7969  and  his  B.Arch.  from  Tulane  in 
7976.  He  is  currently  associated 
with  the  Virden  and  Roberson 
architectural  firm  in  Greenville  and 
a  contributing  editor  to  the 
Mississippi  Architect. 
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cottonlandia 

museum 

Cottonlandia  is  the  history  of  the 
South  ...  the  land  and  the  people  who 
lived  on  it.  worked  it.  fought  for  it 
and  lie  buried  in  it.  From  10.000  B.C. 
to  the  present,  their  history  is  tangi- 
ble here. 

Located  in  Greenwood  in  the  heart 
of  the  Mississippi  Delta  on  Highway 
82  West.  Cottonlandia  is  open  from 
10  a.m.  to  5  p.m..  Tuesday  through 
Friday,  and  2  p.m.  to  5  p.m..  Satur- 
day and  Sunday.  (Closed  Mondays 
and  major  holidays.)  Groups  and 
tours  are  welcome,  but  we  ask  that 
vou  make  reservations  in  advance. 


m 


Cottonlandia  Museum. 
H*\ .  82  W.  Greenwtwd.  MS  38930.  (60 1 )  453-0925. 
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Gallery  Gourmet 
continued  from   page  21 

lighting  system.  It  is  odd  that  such 
care  was  taken  in  planning  the 
restaurant  and  bar,  only  to  provide 
inadequate  restroom  facilities.  If 
one  must  wait  in  line  at  the  ladies' 
room,  at  least  let  there  be  ample 
lounge  area.  But  the  major  downfall 
of  C&G  ltd.  was  the  startling 
moment  when  a  busboy  carried  a 
rather  large  trash  bin  through  the 
dining  room  en  route  to  the  bar. 
Surely  this  sort  of  thing  is  merely  a 
temporary  quirk,  the  result  of 
opening  month  difficulties.  I  do 
sympathize  with  C&C's 
management.  Although  there  had 
not  yet  been  any  advertising,  the 
restaurant  was  packed.  As  a  result, 
there's  little  margin  for  trial  and 
error  practiced  on  a  small  group  of 
diners. 

Despite  a  few  problems,  C&C  still 
offered  the  two  primary  qualities  of 
any  superior  restaurant.  The  food 
was  truly  excellent  and  the  service 
was  equally  pleasing.  Once  some 
minor  problems  have  been 
overcome,  C&G  promises  to  provide 
a  dining  experience  equal  to  any  to 
be  found  in  the  tri-state  area. 

C&G  is  open  Monday  through 
Saturday  from  6:30  until  10  p.m.  for 
dinner,  and  from  11:30  a.m.  until  2 
p.m.  Monday  through  Friday  for 
lunch.  For  reservations  for  six 
persons  or  more  call  332-7100. 
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MISSISSIPPI  FLYWAY  by  Fred  Rawlinson.    Limited  edition  of  500  signed  and  numbered  prints.  Image  size 
16"x20".  Signed  and  numbered,  $45.  Signed,  numbered  and  remarqued,  $75.  100°o  rag  ph  balanced  paper. 


Wildlife  art  commonly  focuses  on  just  that--fish  and  game  in 
their  natural  habitat,  fields,  timberland,  lakes,  marshes, 
mountains.  The  eye  is  suddenly  transported  from  the  home 
or  office  to  the  quiet  magic  of  the  outdoors. 

Mr.  Rawlinson  is  a  Tennessean  who  has  spent  nearly  all  of  his 
years  as  an  artist  and  a  teacher  roaming  the  backroads  of  the 
Mid-South.  His  eye  sees  what  the  outdoorsman  sees--the 
disappearing  remnants  of  civilization,  the  diminishing  role  of 
humankind  and  the  free-flying  majesty  of  nature's  ways. 

"Mississippi  Flyway,"  Mr.  Rawlinson's  design  of  trees  and 
structure  framing  a  flight  of  Canada  geese,  is  a  must  for  your 
art  collection.  Commissioned  as  the  cover  art  for  the  annual 
Waterfowler's  World  art  issue,  we  are  pleased  to  offer  this  fine 
print  to  our  subscribers  for  a  limited  time. 
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.  prints  of  "Mississippi  Flyway." 


□  Signed  and  numbered  □  Signed,  numbered,  and  remarqued 
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Waterfowler's  World 


P.O.  Box  38613 


Germantown.  Tenn.  38138 
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Some  great  names  in  the  automo- 
bile 


FWNE 

MCKIBBEN, 
UNDERWOOD, 

SHERRON, 

HARTLEY. 


Some  fantastic  names  in  the  auto- 
mobile selling  business. 


The  best  name  in  automobile 

dealerships. 

Come  see  the  friendliest  sales  staff  in  the  Delta. 

In  Cleveland:  843-3686      Greenville  Direct  Line:  335-2424 


